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NEW NATIONAL SCOTCH CHURCH IN 
LONDON,—AND THE REV. EDWARD 
IRVING, A.M. 

( With an Engraving. ) 
Tue Rev. Mr. Irvine, though in 
person about six feet two inches high, 
ossesses a mind still more exalted 
in its stature. His talents may indeed 
have been overrated by some of his 
injudicious admirers, but it cannot be 
denied that he has drawn around him 
men, as much distinguished for intel- 
lect and science, as others are for 
title, power, and fashion; and it is 
equally certain that he has secured 
an elevation, which the shafts of ma- 
levolence, though barbed with malice, 
and aimed with dexterity, have not 
been able to reach. His great popu- 
larity, which still remains unabated, 
has rendered every thing connected 
with his official character peculiarly 
interesting, both in town and country ; 
and few persons, possessing inquiring 
minds, visit the metropolis, who do 
not contrive to gain admission into 
his chapel. 

Some months since, we endeavoured 
to A pa his portrait for the Impe- 
rial Magazine ; but local obstacles in- 


tervening, defeated our intention. By 
a renewal of Our application some 


time hence, we hope to be more suc- 
om = a sketch of his life wil! 
orm a pleasing accompaniment.— 
Keeping this in view, we shall, at 
nee give only a few outlines of 

s biography, and then tarn toa de- 
scription of his new Church, the front 


of which is exhibited in the prefixed | ' 


engraving. 

Mr. Irving was born at Annan, in 
Dumfrieshire, we believe in the year 
1792. His family was highly respect- 
able, and his parents are still living, 
and no doubt enjoying the accounts 
which circulate respecting their son’s 
popularity and fame, with those ex- 
quisite feelings which parents only 
know. Having been, from an early 
period, designed for the ministry, he 
received his education at the univer- 
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sity of Edinburgh; and while in this 
seminary, he made a considerable 
proficiency in classical and scientific 
attainments. At the age of seven- 
teen, he removed from the university, 
having been chosen to superintend the 
mathematical school at Haddington, 
in which situation he remained about 
three years. From Haddington he 
repaired to Kirkaldy, to instruct the 
higher classes in their literary pur- 
suits; and from thence, after some 
time had elapsed, he again returned 
to Edinburgh, where he regularly at- 
tended the lectures that at stated 
times were delivered by the learned 
professors. Having obtained license 
to preach, he began his ministry by 
occasionally officiating in various 
churches, where his services were 
wanted, without having the care of 
any particular congregation. He had 
not Jong been thus engaged, before his 
abilities and exemplary conduct at- 
tracted the notice of Dr. Chalmers, 
who, being in want of an assistant, 
associated Mr. Irving with himself in 
his ministerial labours, nor does it 
appear that he ever found occasion to 
regret his choice. _ 

While Mr. Irving was thus employ- 
ed, the Rev. Mr. Macnaughton, who 
had officiated in the Caledonian 
Church, Crogs-street, Hatton-garden, 

, removed from his situation, 


nae 


manding patronage — 
Dr. Chalmers. The judges of his ser- 
mons approving the specimens which 
he farnished of his preaching talents, 
in his probationary discourses, he 
was shortly afterwards called in a 
formal manner to take charge of the 
congregation. This he ; and 
his hearers increased both in number 
and respectability, with a degreé of 
rapidity that is, perhaps, without a 
2X 
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parallel. in the ‘history of modern 
times. 

Prior to Mr. Irving’s arrival in Lon- 
don, the Scotch Church was in rather 
a languishing state throughout the 
metropolis, having never fully reco- 
vered from that shock which it sus- 
tained by the removal and death of 
Dr. Henry Hunter. Dr. Hunter, who 
had been distinguished both by his 
writings and his pulpit eloquence, 
reached London in 1769, and having 

reached in most of the Scotch meet- 
ing-houses with much acceptance, he 
soon received an invitation to become 
the pastor of the Scotch Church in 
Swallow-street. This, however, he 
declined; but, in 1771, he undertook 
the care of the Scotch Church at Lon- 
don-wall, devoting his time and ta- 
lents to literature, science, and the 
duties of his office, until a short time 
before the period of his death, which 
took place in 1802. 

Previous to Dr. Hunter's days, the 
Scoteh Church had but feebly lifted 
its head in London; and although un- 
der his fostering care, its interest and 
respectability censiderably revived, 
yet, on his demise, it again sunk into 
a state of comparative torpor; and, 
notwithstanding the zealous labours 
of many eminent divines, whose ta- 
lents and piety cannot be questioned, 
in this state it remained until the ar- 
rival of Mr. Irving, through whose in- 
strumentality it has' been raised to a 
degree of honorary notice, which it 
had never before attained. 

The building in Cross-street, Hat- 
ton-garden, which, before Mr. Irving’s 
arrival, was much too large for the 
cengregation, very soon became too 
small; and -so great have been the 
throngs pressing for admittance, that 
it was found necessary to issue tick- 
ets, both for those who oecupied seats, 
and for sneh as claimed no higher fa- 
vour than to stand in the aisles. These 
inconveniences were suffered for a 
“season, but the leading members of 
the church, finding that the congrega- 
tion still remained undiminished, even 
after the charm of novelty had sub- 
sided, turned their attention to the 
erection of anether chapel, the dimen- 
sions of which should bear some pro- 
portion to the number of persons that 
regularly crowded for admittance. 
Having formed this determination, 
subscriptions were set on foot, and 
about £7000 have been contributed. 





An eligible place also, on which to 
erect the building, was diligently 
sought, but this in London is not often 
to be obtained without great difficulty. 

After much search, however, a con- 
venient spot was found on the south 
side of Sidmouth-street, Brunswick- 
square, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the church now building by 
the parish of St. Pancras. This has 
been purchased for the sum of £1500, 
and the situation is deemed on the 
whole peculiarly advantageous. 

From the nature of the site, the only 
front that could be brought into public 
notice, is the one facing the north, 
which is shewn in the engraving ; the 
other faces are entirely concealed by 
the neighbouring buildings, on which 
account they are perfectly plain. From 
this circumstance the architect had 
only to depend upon the effect he could 
obtain by the height and importance 
of this front; he therefore availed 
himself of the cathedral-like feature 
of two towers, to secure this object. 

Amongst the numerous examples 
of similar arrangements to be seen in 
this country, and in the Netherlands, 
the west facade of York Cathedral is 
universally admitted to be the most 
harmonious in its proportions, and 
striking in its general effect. This 
sublime composition Mr. William Tite, 
the architect of the National Scotch 
Church, chose for his model, and the 
principal proportions and features of 
his church are adopted from that ex- 
ample, medified and chastened by his 
scientific judgment and exquisite taste, 
which have imparted to the whole a 
peculiar degree of elegance. 

The three doorways form distinct 
entrances to the galleries and body of 
the church ; the great central window 
lights a spacious apartment to be used 
as committee-room and library, con- 
nected with the Scotch establishment, 
and the towers will be arranged as de- 
positories for the archives of the church 
and presbytery. The central entrance 
doorway will open into a vestibule, 
with a groined.ceiling, preserving the 
character of the edifice. »The interior 
of the church will pregept one unin- 
terrupted area, ceiled.in one span, in 
imitation of the ancient timber ceil- 
ings. The light is introduced from 
fourteen Gothic windows, seven on 
each side, glazed with ground glass. 
The end wall facing the entrance will 
be divided into three arched compart- 
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ments; in the centre one will be pla- 
ced the pulpit and precentor’s desk. 
The galleries will be supported on 
iron columns, and open iron girders, 
pierced with Gothic tracery. The 
pulpit and precentor’s desk will be of 
carved oak, to correspond with the 
style of the building, in which gran- 
deur and simplicity will be combined 
in uniform solemnity. The vestry for 
the minister, and other apartments, 
are at the back of the church, to which 
there will be a private entrance. The 
ground underneath will be excavated, 
and reserved for burial vaults, for 
which it is said the demand has been 
already so great, that the managers 
can sell at almost any price. It is 
intended hereafter to add schools to 
these buildings, but this must be the 
work of future years. 

The dimensions of the church are, 
externally, in breadth, 80 feet, to the 
outside of the buttresses; in height, 
to the top of the centre pinnacle, 80 
feet,—to the battlements of the tow- 
ers, 103 feet,—to the top of the pin- 
nacles of the towers, 120 feet: the 
whole of this front and the towers will 
be faced with stone. The interior di- 


mensions of the church are, 100 feet 





by 63 feet ; and the height, to the cen- 
tre of the ceiling, 50 feet. It contains 
sittings in the galleries for 730 per- 
sons, and in the body of the church 
for 1070,—in all, 1800. But as the 
whole will be let in pews, it is to be 
regretted that the poor will be totally 
excluded. 

All necessary preparations having 
been made, the first of July, 1824, was 
appointed for laying the foundation 
stone, the honour of which was as- 
signed to his Royal Highness William 
Henry Duke of Clarence and St.. An- 
drew’s, by whom it was cheerfully 
undertaken. His Royal Highness, 
however, through indisposition, being 
unable to attend, the honourable task 
devolved on the Earl of Breadalbane, 
who undertook it in his own person. 
The first of July having arrived, an 
appropriate and impressive discourse 
was delivered by the Rev. Edward 
Irving, at the Caledonian Church, 
Cross-street, Hatton-garden, after 
which, those who either held official 
situations, or were immediately con- 
nected with the ceremony of laying 
the foundation stone, walked in pro- 
— to the spot, in the following 
order ;— . 


Peace Officers to clear the way. 
Beadles of the Scotch Churches in London. 
Superintendent of the Caledonian School. 
Boys of Ditto. 
Master of Ditto. 
Piecentors of the Scotch Churches in London. 
Members cf the General Committee, two and two. 
Members of the Finance Committee. 
Members of the Building Committee. 
William Tite, Esq., the — with the Plans and Elevations. 
r. 


Mr. J. D. David, 
to the Building Com. 
with the Glass Plate. 


Mr. William Hamilton, General Secretary, with the Holy Bible. 
Sheriff of London and Middlesex. 
Elder.—Rev. Dr. Manvel. 


Elder.— Rev. J. Marshall. 


Elder.—Rev. Edward Irving, AM. Elder.—Rev. J. Crombie. 


Elder.—Rev. Dr. Blythe. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Breadalbane. 
Noblemen and Visitors. 


Arriving at the ground, Mr. Mann, 
chairman of the building committee, 
delivered a short address, and then 
introduced Mr. Tite, the architect, to 
the Earl of Breadalbane. To this 
nobleman Mr. Tite then presented 
his plans, which ‘were inspected and 
approved. By the’ Rev. Dr. Manuel, 
of London-walk, a fervent prayer was 
then offered up to the divine Being, 
imploring his blessing on the under- 
taking, on all engaged in executing 
the work, and on the word of life to 





be dispensed in this conseerated 
place, through future years. This 
being finished, the Rev. Mr. Irving 
delivered a suitable address, after 
which, Mr. Hamilton, secretary ta the 
general committee, produced the ar- 
ticles which were to be deposited be- 
neath the stone. These consisted of 
a glass plate, a bottle, anda vase. 

On the glass plate was annealed the 
following passages of Scripture, and 
the occasion of its being thus lodged 
in its gloomy recess. 1 Kings, chap 
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viii. verse 27. ‘‘ But will God indeed 
dwell on the earth? Behold, the hea- 
ven, and the heaven of heavens, can- 
not contain thee ; how much less this 
house that I have builded?” This was 
written in the Hebrew character. 

The following passage, written in 
the Greek character, was taken from 
1 Peter, chap. ii. verse 6:—* Behold, 
I lay in Sion a chief corner-stone, 
elect, precious ; and he that believeth 
on him shall not be confounded.” 

To the above passages was added 
the following inscription :—‘‘ The first 
stone of this chapel was laid on the 
first of July, 1824, by his Royal High- 
ness William Henry Duke of Clarence 
and St. Andrew’s;* Edward Irving, 
A.M., Minister; William Dinwiddie, 
Elder; William Tite, Architect.” 

The glass bottle, hermetically sealed, 
contained an account of the church, 
thé name of the Pastor, Elder, the 
names of the Finance and General 
Committees, and a book, on which 
‘was written the names of all the sub- 
scribers to the day on which the de- 
posite took place. 

The glass vase contained the follow- 
ing coins :—A sovereign, a half-sove- 
reign, a crown, a half-crown, a shil- 
ling, a sixpence, a silver fourpence, a 
silver threepence, a silver twopence, 
and a silver penny. 

The caskets, and the enclosed me- 
morials, having been exhibited, read, 
and explained by Mr. Hamilton, were 
presented by him to the Ear! of Bread- 
albane, who immediately consigned 
them to their appointed place. This 
Was an excavation made in a stone 
already prepared for the occasion, and 
which, when these records were de- 
posited, was covered over by another, 
to give completion to the security. 

This part of the ceremony having 
been concluded, the stone was lowered 
down to its final situation, under the 
inspection and superintendence of his 
Lordship, to whom was presented a 
silver trowel, bearing the following 
inscription :—‘“‘ The first stone of the 
National Scotch Church, London, was 
laid on the first of July, 1824, by the 





* When this inscription was placed on the 
glass, the indisposition of his Royal Highness 
was not known, nor was bis subsequent non- 
attendance anticipated. It was, however, 
corrected in the inscription on the trowel, the 
mame of the Royal Dake being omitted, and 
that of the Earl of Breadalbane substituted in 


its stead. 





Earl of Breadalbane ; Edward Irving, 
A.M., Minister; William Dinwiddie, 
Elder; William Tite, Architect.”— 
The stone having reached the place 
of its destination, his Lordship repeat- 
ed the formula of Nomination. He 
then spread some mortar, and, finding 
the stone was in a proper position, 
gave it three strokes with a mallet, 
and pronounced it fixed. His Lordship 
will preserve the trowel, as a memo- 
rial of these transactions. 

The place where the stone was de- 
posited is near the centre of the area; 
a tent was erected over it; and the 
ground was railed round, and strewed 
with gravel, In some part of the 
area,'scaffoldings had been erected for 
the accommodation of the spectators. 
These were covered with people, and 
the ground was every where crowded 
with company, of whom vast numbers 
were unable to obtain a view of the 
ceremony; but this disappointment 
was borne by them without commo- 
tion. Those more particularly fa- 
voured were admitted to their re- 
spective stations by tickets, of which 
1700 were issued. It is pleasing to 
add, that, notwithstanding the crowd 
was great, no tumult took place, nor 
have we learned that any accident oc- 
curred. 

The expense of erecting and embel- 
lishing this edifice has been estimated 
at £14,000, to which must probably 
be added several thousands more, un- 
less the building committee should 
be more successful than their neigh- 
bours under similar circumstances, 
many of whom, at a vast expenditure, 
have erected buildings that are much 
less superb. But whatever may be 
the expenses on the present occasion, 
there is no probability that it will 
languish for want of pecuniary sup- 
port, and no question can be enter- 
tained that it will be finished in the 
first style of elegance. When com- 
pleted, the National Scotch Church 
will be connected, in public estima- 
tion, with the splendid edifices which 
adorn the city, and will attract the 
attention of strangers when they visit 
the British metropolis. . 

Elevated on the pinnacle of popu- 
larity ; followed, admired, flattered, 
and courted, by persons of the high- 
est distinction and greatest influence; 
Mr. Irving’s situation is peculjarly 
hazardous. On one side he perceives @ 
host of friends, whose applauses are 
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calculated to excite vanity ;-and on 
the other, he beholds a troop of ene- 
mies, who watch with malignant vigi- 
lance every opportunity to tarnish his 
reputation with the breath of calumny. 
Happily these opposite extremes serve 
as correctives to each other, and thus 
preserve, by their counteracting influ- 
ence, the equilibrium of that balance, 
which, operating singly, either of them 
might destroy. Thus far it is pleasing 
to observe, that Mr. Irving has re- 
mained unmoved, amidst the caresses 
and reproaches with which he has 
been surrounded, without deviating 
from that line of duty which becomes 
him as a minister of the gospel in pri- 
vate life, or accommodating the truths 
which he delivers in public, to the 
taste either of friends or foes. This, 
to the latter, is no small disappoint- 
ment. Their stock of indiscriminate 
censure is nearly exhausted, and, to 
their great mortification, they have not 
yet been able to provoke him to ani- 
madvert on their proceedings. 
ee 
A VISIT TO THE PLANET MARS. 


White the votaries of “ science false- 
ly so called,” are often found indulg- 
ing in speculations and hypotheses, 
which would be devoid of interest to 
a well-regulated mind, even if they 
were plausibly supported, there are 
other persons, scarcely more judici- 
ous, who oppose almost every exer- 
cise of the imaginative faculty. The 
former invoke our admiration of a 
theory which excites immediate con- 
tempt by its obvious inutility, and the 
latter fastidiously turn away from 
every thing which is not plain fact, 
however pleasing in its details, or in- 
structive in the lessons it conveys; 
thus resembling the man who should 
regard the rainbow as a blemish in 
the heavens, because its substance is 
impalpable, and its colours but a vi- 
sion of light. In the sternness of their 
zeal for plain truth, they would ex- 
clude from her service some of the 
ablest partisans she has. They would 
not speak irreverently of the beautiful 
similitudes and parabolical instruc- 
tions of holy writ; but, with an in- 
consistency altogether at variance 
with their reverence for these, they 
decry as false friends, any who would 
offer the inventions of a bold imagina- 
tion in illustration of the statements 
of truth, let the similitade be ever so 





just, and the representation ever 
attractive. ‘‘ Great is trath,” it 
said, “‘ and must prevail,”—and it 
time she had prevailed over the pre- 
judice of many who think that her 
cause cannot be aided by the efforts 
of imagination. Let her judicious 
friends be always on the alert, impar- 
tially characterizing all the offerings 
of her votaries, but let them not re- 
ject the flower that would decorate, 
because its parent soil produces also 
many weeds that would deform. 

These remarks are but introductory 
to the following imaginary “ visit,’ 
intended not to pander to the merely 
speculative appetite, but to promote 
enlarged ideas of the power of God, 
which, for aught we know, may have 
created myriads of worlds quite dif- 
ferent from this, and innumerable in- 
telligences, of whose natures and ha- 
bits we have no conception,—and to 
cherish sentiments of gratitude, humi- 
lity, and piety. 

Imagination carried me to the planet 
Mars, where I found inhabitants, who 
had bodily forms, but not like our’s ; 
and language, but not like any lan- 
guage on earth. They had all the 
senses and faculties possessed by the 
human race, but they had also senses 
and faculties to which we are stran- 
gers. They were social and commu- 
nicative, and exercised their corpo- 
real and intellectual powers in pur- 
suit of objects calculated to promote 
the satisfaction of both. They built 
houses, but they were new to me, 
both in the form of their construction 
and their materials. The produce of 
their planet was various; which, by 
their philosophers (for they had such) 
was Sinately explored, but it was 
totally dissimilar from any of the pro- 
ducts of earth. Myriads of inferior, 
living tribes, pear pecan as ma- 
jestic, agile, beautiful, or gay, ranged 
their fields, or floated, self-sustained, 
above. Trees were unknown, nor did 
I see a drop of water; but there were 
scenes which excited in the inhabi- 
tants all the enthusiasm inspired by 
the loveliest displays of nature upon 
earth. Resorts of melody enchanting 
as our vernal groves, and sources of 
refreshment, romantic, and as pure as 
our mountain streams, were numerous. 
It is true, no verdant arrayed 
their plains, nor blue their skies ; but 
an appearance, of which I cannot 
convey any notion, as none of my 


so 
is 
is 
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readers have senses adapted to the 
apprehension of it, clad their scenery, 
and made it lovely. Their atmo- 
sphere was exquisitely clear and bril- 
liant, and their skies were of a deli- 
cately splendid hue, exceeding far in 
beauty, yet capable of illustration by 
the fine, clear, rubeous tint with which 
our earthly skies are sometimes in- 
vested by the setting sun. Although 
not fully qualified either to enjoy or 
to perceive all the media of delight in 
this, to me, new world, I felt it to be 
a region superior to earth; but my 
predilection for our meaner planet 
encouraged emotions of jealousy, and 
prejudice almost stifled the conviction 
of my senses. 

“These creatures,” said I, of the 
inhabitants, ‘‘ may be happy, and may 
be innocent, but their happiness and 
their innocence are the consorts of ig- 
norance. Superior to the brute crea- 
tion they evidently are, but, unlike 
man, they are man’s inferiors, for 
man was created in the image of 
God.” 

As I reflected thus, I suddenly came 
upon a collected multitude of the peo- 


ple, and having hitherto only seen 
them actively engaged, I was now sur- 
prised to observe, that a solemn still- 
ness prevailed amongst them, save 
that I heard, as it were, celestial 
breathings ascending with all the soft- 
ness, without the sadness, of human 


sighs to heaven. There was nothing, 
such as earthly faces might exhibit, to 
indicate the nature of their engage- 
ment! but impressed on each there 
was the plain token of sublime devo- 
tion. How did I long to ascertain the 
object of their adoration! but my anx- 
iety was not unmixed with a suspicion, 
(shrinking, it is true, before the celes- 
tial aspect of the devotees,) that their 
worship was idolatrous. Nor did my 
heart entirely exclude an unholier feel- 
ing, even that which almost amounted 
toa wish that these worshippers might 
be found less elevated than the spe- 
cies to which I myself belonged. 
Wretched heart of mine! It was not 
till a sudden recollection of the mer- 
cies, undeserved and infinite, which I 
had, received pressed upon me, and 
touched the chord of gratitude, that I 
arose above my prejudices, to wish my 
heavenly Father had a worshipper in 
every creature of his universe. And 
then, just in that moment of thankful- 
ness, as it were in unison with my own 





feelings, the multitude addressed their 
voice to heaven audibly. 

There was, however, no confession 
of infirmity, or sin; no pleading of a 
Saviour’s merits for acceptance, no 
gratitude for a slain Redeemer’s love 
expressed ; but there was adoration 
pure and holy ; there was acknowledg- 
ment of goodness experienced, though 
not of goodness forfeited ; avowals of 
absolute dependence, and expressions 
of perfect homage, fervent love, and 
entire trust. There was nolament for 
glories lost, but there were loud 
thanksgivings for bliss possessed :— 
and the object to whom they bowed 
was, I found, the God thatI also wor- 
shipped, though in strains far less ex- 
alted, and with emotions far less puri- 
fied from gross admixture. 

I listened till the sacred service ter- 
minated, and then how different were 
the sentiments which occupied my 
soul, from those I had entertained be- 
fore I witnessed it! ‘* No longer will 
I boast,” said I, “‘ of wearing the image 
of God, merely because I wear the 
image of man, since there are far holier 
beings than mankind, for multitudes of 
these walk not in the image of Him 
who created them in righteousness and 
true holiness.” Through the means 
appointed by divine compassion and 
mercy, this glorious image will I seek, 
in this will I delight, and in this I de- 
sire to be always found. And thou, 
beautiful planet ! falsely associated in 
the mind of man with thoughts of war, 
henceforth, instead of the glare of fury 
and the dye of blood, my fancy will 
invest thee with the blush of beauty, 
and the glow of seraphic love! 
London. E. S. 
ee 

INSTRUCTIVE LESSONS. 

Mr. Epiror. 

Sir,—The following instyuctive sen- 
tences are copied from a book dedi- 
cated to Charles I1.—Your’s very re- 
spectfully, E. B. 
“Great is the felicity of that man 
whose works are just, and whose de- 
sires are innocent.” 

** Innocence and patience are suffi- 
cient bucklers to repulse and abate 
the violence of all slanderous accusa- 
tions.” 

‘* A sound heart and a clear consci- 
ence will abide all trials ; but a guilty 
conscience, like glass, will sweat with 
the least breath.” 
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“ Error hath always most words, 
like a rotten house that needs most 
props to uphold it. But simple truth 
requires least cost, like a beautiful 
face that needeth no painting. No 
greater sign of innocence, when we 
are accused, than mildness.” 

“Tis princely to disdain a wrong. 
Pardon is better than revenge. The 
one is proper to the spirit ; the other 
to beasts. Our Saviour Christ by 
death overcame death. The martyrs 
are said by the Holy Ghost to have 
also conquered by dying, not by kill- 
ing.” 

ep We desire pardon as we give 
pardon, and should not we be loath 
to have our own lips condemn us? If 
we cannot endure words for our Sa- 
viour, how should we offer our ashes 
to him, and write patience with our 
own blood? Christ allows none to be 
magnanimous but such as with for- 
giving do good to those that hurt 
them.” 


“A good man is impregnable ; take 
away his wealth, his good parts can- 
not be taken away from him; his 
treasure is above. Cast him into pri- 
son, bonds, or banishment, he doth 
the more freely enjoy the presence of 
God; kill his body, it shall rise again, 
so he fighteth with a shadow who con- 
tends with an upright man.” 

** Consider always what thou art, 
whose thou art, and where thou art.” 

‘“* Arm thyself against temptations, 
knowing they are a Christian’s portion 
in this life. In all thy affairs first ask 
counsel of God, and then go on in hu- 
mility, ascribing the power and praise 
of all to God, lest he curse thy best 
doings.” 

“« Eternity is the entire and perfect 

possession of a life together and at 
once, that shall never cease. But 
how can that be defined which hath 
no limit? It is a cirele ranning back 
into itself,“ whose circumference is 
without end.” 
_ “Sin is the cause of all our suffer- 
ings. No misery had ever afllicted 
us, had not sin first infected us. We 
may commonly read our sin in our 
punishment. God’sjadgments, though 
they are sometimes secret, are always 
just, and we can endure nothing from 
our enemies that we have not justly 
deserved from God.” 

“ We have need of faithful friends 
or casy enemies. Every one hath 
great need of amonitor. He shall be 





no friend to me, who is a friend to m 
faults; and I am no friend to myself, 
if I esteem him my enemy who telleth 
me of them.” 
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EXTRAORDINARY EFFECTS OF PUTRE- 
FACTION.—BY R, G. 


In the month of July, 17**, a very cor- 
pulent lady died at * **,in****, Be- 
fore her death, she begged, as a par- 
ticular favour, to be buried in the 
parochial church. She died on the 
Wednesday, and on the following 
Saturday was buried, according to her 
desire. The next day the clergyman 
preached her funeral sermon; the 
weather was uncommonly hot, and it 
ought to be observed, that for several 
months preceding her death, a great 
drought had prevailed, not a drop of 
rain had fallen, ard consequently it 
was an uncommonly sultry season. 

The succeeding Sunday, a week 
after the lady had been buried, the 
Protestant clergyman had a very full 
congregation, upwards of nine hun- 
dred persons attending, that being the 
day for the administration of the holy 
sacrament. The weather still continu- 
ing very hot, many were obliged, dur- 
ing the service, to walk out for a little 
while to prevent their fainting, whilst 
some had actually fainted away. It 
is the custom of Germany, that when 
people wish to receive the sacrament, 
they neither eat nor drink till the ce- 
remony is entirely over. ' 

The worthy clergyman preached 
about an hour and a quarter; he then 
consecrated the bread and wine, which 
ought to be uncovered during the ce- 
remony. There were about one hun- 
dred and eighty communicants. A 
quarter of an hour after the ceremony, 
before they had quitted the church, 
more than sixty of the communicants 
were taken ill, and several died in the 
most violent agonies ; others of amore 
vigorous constitution survived by the 
help of medical assistance ; but a most 
violent consternation prevailed among 
the whole congregation, and through- 
out the town. It was concluded that 
the wine had been poisoned ; and this 
being generally believed, the sacris- 
tan, and several others belonging to 
the vestry, were immediately arrested, 
and put in irons. 

The clergyman, on the succeeding 
Sunday, preached with a great deal of 


enthusiasm, and pointed out to ‘his 
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congregation several others concerned 
in the plot. This enthusiastic sermon, 
Tam sorry to say, is in print, as also are 
the violent proceedings of the clergy- 
man and the magistrates against many 
of the unfortunate people, who, though 
confined in dungeons, and tortured, 
still persisted in their innocence. 

On the Sunday following, the magis- 
trates ordered that a chalice of wine, 
uncovered, should be placed for the 
space of an hour upon the altar, which 
had scarcely elapsed, when they be- 
held the wine filled with myriads of in- 
sects; and, by tracing whence they 
came, it was at length rem 
the rays of the sun, that they proceed- 
ed from the lady who had been buried 
the preceding fortnight. The people 
not Scented to the vestry were dis- 
missed, and four men were employed 
to open the grave and the coffin; in 
doing which,two of them dropped down 
and expired on the spot, and the other 
two were only saved by the utmost 
exertions of medical. talents. It is 
beyond the power of words to describe 
the horrid sight of the corpse when the 
coffin was opened. The whole was an 
entire mass of putrefaction; and it 
was now clearly demonstrated, that 
the numerous insects, both large and 
small, together with the effluvia, which 
had issued from the body, had caused 
the pestilential infection, which was a 
week before attributed to poison. I 
am happy to add, that, on this disco- 
very, the persons accused were in- 
stantly liberated, and every atonement 
made by the clergyman and the magis- 
trates for their misguided zeal. 

BI 


ANECDOTE OF HAMITI, A CHINESE 
EMPEROR. 


Hawmiti, reputed one of the wisest and 
best of the Chinese emperors, after 
having gained great advantages over 
the Tartars, who had invaded his do- 
minions, returned to the city of Nan- 
kin, in order to enjoy the happiness of 
his success. After he had rested some 
days, the people, who are naturally 
fond of pageantry and show, expected 
the triumphal entry which emperors 
upon such occasions are accustomed 
to make. Their murmurs came to the 
emperor’s ears. He loved his people, 

was willing to do all in his power 
to satisfy their just desires. He there- 
fore assured them, that he intended, 
wpon the next public festival, to ex- 





hibit one of the most glorious triumphs 
that had ever been seen in China. The 
people rejoiced at his condescension, 
and on the appointed day assembled 
at the gates of the palace with the most 
eager expectation. There they waited 
for some time, without seeing any of 
those preparations which usually pre- 
cede a pageant: the lantern with the 
thousand tapers not not appear ; and 
the fireworks, which usually covered 
the city-walls, were not yet lighted. 
The people once more began to mur- 
mur at this delay, when, in the midst 
of their impatience, the palace gate 
flew open, and the emperor himself 
appeared, not in splendour or magnifi- 
cence, but in an ordinary habit, fol- 
lowed by the blind, the maimed, and 
the strangers of the city, all in new 
clothes, and each carrying in his hand 
money enough to supply his necessities 
fora year. The people were at first 
amazed, but soon perceived the wis- 
dom of the king, who taught them that 
to promote virtue, and make men hap- 
py, was the summit of human glory. 


ne 


THEATRICAL EXHIBITION IN HUAHINE, 
ONE OF THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


WHEN our circumnavigators visited 
this island, in the early periods of its 
history, some gentlemen were present 
at a dramatic entertainment, perform- 
ed by the natives. The subject chosen 
by the actors was, that of a girl run- 
ning away from her parents, and was 
evidently levelled at a young female 
who had come from Otaheite in Cap- 
tain Cook’s ship, and who happened 
to be present on the occasion. She 
was not ignorant of its allusion, nor 
insensible to the pointed sarcasm ; and 
it was with much difficulty that she 
could be prevailed on to refrain from 
tears during the exhibition, or to re- 
main until it was completed. The 
concluding scene represented the pro- 
bable manner in which she would be 
received by her parents and friends on 
her return, which was far from being 
enviable or gratifying. This represen- 
tation had a double meaning; it was 
intended to satirize the behaviour of 


the girl, and, by conveying their opi- 
nion of her conduct, to deter others 
from imitating so unworthy an exam- 
ple. It would be a happy circumstance 
if theatrical representations nearer 
home, were of a tendency equally be- 
neficial to public morals. 
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DISSERTATION ON THE MERMAID. 
(By I. Coucn, F.L,.8.) 


Tuere are few subjects connected 
with the history of nature, that have 
excited a greater diversity of opini- 
ons, or have more obstinately defied 
the inquiries of the curious, than the 
question regarding the existence of a 
creature which has been denominated 
the Mermaid. At one time its exist- 
ence was believed with a certainty 
that defied contradiction; at another, 
to express a suspicion that such a 
thing could possibly be, was enough 
to cause a man’s claim to the posses- 
sion of understanding to be called in 
question. At ths present moment, 
when the remotest quarters of the 
earth and sea have been explored, 
and observation has been on the alert 
to make a discovery of all the forms 
which it has pleased the great Creator 
of all to cause his creatures to assume, 
our best naturalists appear to have 
come to a silent determination to 
reject as fabulous all evidence that 
leans towards the affirmative of the 
question ; whilst the less learned but 
more numerous body of the people 
seem resolved to credit its existence, 
in spite of all that can be said against 
it. 

In vindication of their obstinacy in 
this respect, they may urge that it is 
nothing contrary to the asual course 
of nature, to suppose that a creature, 
bearing in its upper parts a resem- 
blance to the human race, may be a 
dweller in the ocean ; that the ox and 
hog have their counterpart there, and 
why not man, as well as in the woods 
of t Things not less extraor- 
dinary are discovered every day. If 
@ fish can fly in the air, a bird swim 
ander water, stones fall from the 
clouds—if an animal have been in 
very modern times discovered bavi 
the head of a duck united to the bod 
of a quadruped—if creatures be found, 
even on our own shores, almost every 
year, that had not been known before, 
and many phenomena that had not 
previously been dreamed of in our 
phileso — may very readily be 
exca we place some credit in the 
relation of those who speak of the ex- 
istence of the mermaid. 

But whilst this may be admitted as 
valid argumentation against those who 
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ae ee taken that wee of this 
e permitted to have a weight 
beyond what it is calculated to bear; 
and cularly we must be cautious 
of admitting the possibility of the ex- 
istence of this creature as in any mea- 
sure tending to prove its actual being. 
If there be yet a variety of natural 
objects that have not hitherto been 
subjected to human exantination, we 
mast at least confess our inability te 
clothe them with a definite form. 

It is my design in the following pa- 

r to discuss the question of the ex- 
istence of the creature denominated 
the mermaid; in doing which, it will 
first be necessary to inquire into ‘the 
meaning that is to be affixed to the 
term; and more especially what are 
the figure and preperties wsuall 
ascribed to the creature so 
nated. 

The notion generally entertained on 
this subject is, that it is a marine ani- 
mal, having the upper parts of the 
bedy, comprising ead, neck, 
arms, and chest, resembling the ‘thu- 
man ; while the lower parts have’beén 
variously represented as like those af 
the genus phoca (seal), and the order 
cete (whales). In one instance it has 
been represented with the of & 
man, and in another we have 
occasion to notice it with the hinder 

of a salmon. It ‘is, however, 
admitted by all, that though living in 
the sea, the respiration of air is né- 
cessary to its existence; and ‘that 
though capable of continuing alive 
out of the water for a considerable 
time, it cannot remain ‘beneath the 
surface for an unlimited period. 

By those who doubt of ‘the actual 
existence of the mermaid, and whe 
place it in the same class with ‘the . 
sphinx, the wivern, the cockatriee, 
and other fabulous or ‘herdldric aani- 
mals; it has been said, that the idea 
of its form has been derived from the 
ancient poets, and more jially 
from Homer’s aeceunt of the s i, 
in ‘the twelfth book of the ‘Odyssey. 
This, however, is invpossible, as those _ 
who will have recourse ‘te the work 
will easily ive. ‘Not a word is 
there said of the form of these seduo- 
ing ladies ; but their residence is de- 
scribed as being “ in verdant meads,” 
of course far removed from the haunts 
of those nymphs of the ocean of which 





treat the advecates of the possibility , 
of its existence with ‘seehetigh, care | 
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weare now speaking. Tf the idea were 
— din Homer, we should rather 
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Jook for it in Leucothza and the Tri- 
tons; but if recourse mast be had to 
the mythology of the ancients, the 
Dagon of the Philistines, ‘“‘ upward 
man and downward fish,” might lay a 
better claim to be considered as the 

attern from whence it was derived. 

ut it is clear that the question of 
the existence or non-existence of an 
animal answering to the description 
above mentioned can be satisfactorily 
determined only by evidence, and not 
by reasoning on its probability or 
—— the following evidence 
s therefore collected from various 
sources, and is presented to the read- 
er in one mass, in order that he may 
at one view perceive the strength of 
the cause on the affirmative side of 
the question. It must be confessed 
that different parts of this evidence is 
entitled to very different degrees of 
credit ; but this, a subsequent exami- 
nation will enable us duly to appor- 
-tion out.— 

The most ancient author to which I 
shall have recourse is Gesner, whose 
Nomenclator Aquitilium Animantium, 
printed in 1560, contains figures of all 
the marine animals that were known 
previously to his day. So careful was 
this writer to give plates of all known 
animals, that, beside copying all that 
could be found in the works of pre- 
ceding naturalists, he has even in- 
cluded in his collection the fabulous 
horse that was supposed to be _ har- 
nessed to the car of Neptune; at the 
same time confessing that he was only 
giving a work of fancy. Indeed, his 
honesty always leads him to point out 
’ what he believes to be wrong in his 
figures ; and he gives nothing that he 
supposed to be fabulous without ac- 
knowledging his opinion concerning 
it. At e 166 of this work is a 
figure of the following description :— 
“ The head is conical on the upper 

no nose, mouth large and open, 
with a slender tongue and numerous 
sharp teeth curved inwardly, the lower 
jaw shorter than the upper; the head 
ns little prominency at the occiput, 
the neck short and thick, arms like 
the human, hands with four fingers 
tipped with sharp claws, no visible 
thumb; the body becomes slender 
below, and ends in a tail that is turn- 
ed upward; this organ seems to be 
of an horizontal form, but differs from 
that of the whale tribe in tapering to 


# point at the middle,” The following 
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account is subjoined to the figure :— 
“Serpentis Indici nomine, monstri 
hujus eiconem Hier. Cardanus olim 
ad nos misit, Mediolani in macerie 
— reperti. Nec aliud addidit. 

ed cauda videtur animalis aquatici 
esse; caput ISnxoedec, id est simiis 
cognatum aliquid pre se fert; ut 
et digiti pedum, quos binos tantum 
ostendit, manuum instar oblongi. 
Vix equidem ausus hoc animal pro- 
ferre fuissem nisi a tanto viro ac- 
cepissem.” 

At p. 181 is a figure copied from 
Olaus, which he names Cetus juba- 
tus ; it is the representation of a head 
swimming in the sea, all the body be- 
ing hid in the waves; the forehead, 
eye, nose, mouth, and cheek are hu- 
man; but it has a mane reaching from 
the summit of the head down the neck, 
and a beard consisting of a number 
of straight processes closely resem- 
bling iron skewers. 

Rondeletius, to whom I shall next 
have recourse, wrote before. Gesner, 
and was copied by him; but my copy 
of the latter being deficient in that 
part, and not having the works of 
Rondeletius himself, I am obliged to 
copy him at second hand, from a note 
in Walton’s Angler, p- 28, 6th edition. 
“The story of the bishop-fish is told 
by Rondeletius, and vouched by Bel- 
lonius ; without taking much pains in 
the translation, it is as follows :—‘ In 
the year 1531, a fish was taken in Po- 
lonia, that represented a bishop; he 
was brought to the king, but seeming 
to desire to return to his own element, 
the king commanded him to be carried 
back to the sea, into which he imme- 
diately threw himself.’ Rondeletius 
had before related a story of a monk- 
fish.” The following is a description 
of these creatures, as contained in 
Rondeletius’s work, or the posthum- 
ous works of the reverend and learn- 
ed John Gregory :—‘‘‘ The bishop’ 
has a high conical head, which, with 
the body, is covered with what appear 
to be large scales; the face is human; 
the arms are not distinctly represent- 
ed, being covered with what might be 
taken for a garment hanging from the 
side of the head half way down the 
legs; there are four fingers and a 
thumb; the thighs and legs are se- 
parate through their whole length, 
ending in a foot without distinct 
toes. 

‘ ¢ The monk’s’ head resembles the 
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buman, bald on the top, but with a 
rim of hair round the lower part. The 
body is covered with large scales, and 
appears as if dressed out in female 
garments; the arms are separate, re- 
sembling below the elbow the branch 
of a tree putting out shoots, but with- 
out fingers ; the extremity of the body 
is flat and expanded.” 

Stow, in his Annals from the Chro- 
nicle of Radulphus Coggleshall, gives 
the following relation of a sea mon- 
ster taken on the coast of Suffolk, in 
the reign of Henry the Second :— 
** Neare unto Orford, in Suffolk, cer- 
taine fishers of the sea took in their 
nets a fish having the shape of a man 
in all points ; which fish was kept by 
Bartlemew de Glaunvile, custos of 
the Castle of Orford in the same cas- 
tle, by the space of six months and 
more, for a wonder; he spake nota 
word. All manner of meates he did 
eate, but most greedily raw fish, after 
he had crushed out the moisture. , 
Oftentimes he was brought to the 
church, where he shewed no tokens 
of adoration. At length, (says this 
author,) when he was not well looked 
to, he stole away to the sea, and never 
afterwards appeared.” 

My next quotation shall be from 
Crantz’s History of Greenland; he 
observes,—“ Both Mr. Hans Egede 
and Thermodor Torfzus speak of the 
merman, which has a head enveloped 
in a skin resembling a monk’s hood, 
and a nose, mouth, and eyes like a 
man. It is generally believed that 
one of these creatures, three fathoms 
in length, was’ found dead on the 
shores of Norway. The same authors 
maintain the existence of the mer- 
maid, which has black lank hair, a 
woman’s breast, long arms, hands 
with webbed fingers, and a fish’s tail.” 
In a note by the editors are subjoined 
the following accounts; first from 
Pontoppidan, the reverend and pious 
bishop: after giving the authority of 
respectable writers, he proceeds— 
“‘ Upon these authorities I may say, 
that if the existence of the European 
merman be called in question, it must 
proceed entirely from the fabulous 
stories usually mixed with the truth. 
Here, in the diocese of Bergen, as 
well as in the manor of Nordland, are 
several hundred persons of credit, who 
affirm with the strongest assurances 
that they have seen this kind of crea- 





ture ; sometimes at a distance, and 


at other times quite close ‘to their 
boats, standing upright, and formed. 
like a human creature down to: the 
middle; the rest they could net see. 
I have spoken with many of these 

le, all eye-witnesses to the ex- 
istence of this creature ; and I have 
taken all possible precautions in ex- 
amining them strictly on the subject. 
The result was, that I found them all 
to agree in every particular of their 
account, which answers to the de- 
scription lately published by Jablons- 
ky and Kircher, (which the bishop 
quotes,) so far as they could judge by 
the sight of them only at a small dis- 
tance. But of those who have han- 
died them, I have not been able to 
find more than one person of credit 
who could vouch it for truth. As I 
may safely give credit to this person, 
namely, the Rev. Mr. Peter Angel, 
who is still living, and minister of 
Vand Elvens Gield on Sundmoer, I 
shall relate what he assured me of 
last year when I was on my visitation 
journey. 

“ He says, that in the year 1719, he 
then being about twenty years old, 
along with several other inhabitants. 
of Alstahoug in Nordland, saw what 
is called a merman lying dead on a 
point of land near the sea, which had 
been cast on shore by the waves, 
along with several seals and other 
dead fish. The length of this creature 
was much greater than what has been. 
mentioned of any before, namely, 
three fathoms. It was of a dark gra 
colour all over; in the lower part 
was like a fish, and had a like 
that of a porpoise. The face resem- 
bled that of a man, with a mouth, 
forehead, eyes, &c. The nose was 
flat, and as it were pressed down to 
the face, in which nostrils have 
ever been yery visible. The breast was 
not far from the head ; the arms seem- 
ed to hang to the side to which they 
were jo’ by a thin skin or mem- 
brane. The hands were, to appear- 
ance, like the paws of a seal. The 
back of this creature was very fat, 
and a great part of it was cut off, 
which, with the liver, yielded a large 
quantity of train oil.” 

That this creature, which is reckon- 
ed among the whale kind, is a fish of 
prey, and lives upon the smaller sort, 
may be concluded from what Mr. 
Luke Debes relates in his iption 
of Faroe. He tells us, that they have 
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there-seen a mermaid with a fish in 
her hand. ‘Torfteus relates that seve- 
ral mermen, along with other mon- 
sters, were seen at one time on the 
coast of Iceland. 

In the year 1624 a merman, thirty- 
six feetlong, was taken in the Adriatic 
sea, aceording to Henry Seebald’s 
Breviar. Histor.—to this the last men- 
tioned was but a dwarf. The latest 
instance I have learned of a merman 
being seen, was in Denmark ; and this 
stands attested so well, that it de- 
serves te be quoted after all the 


* A.D, 1723, on the 20th of Sep- 
tember, the burgomaster, A. Bussz- 
us; of Elsineur, had, by his majesty’s 
orders, three ferrymen, inhabitants of 
Hisinueur, examined before the privy 
counsellor, Fridvon Graen : the depo- 
sitions were on oath. It appeared 
that about two months before, the 
aforesaid ferrymen were towing a ship 
just arrived from the Baltic, and which 
was then under full sail, when. they 
were at a considerable distance from 
Jand. The calm weather induced them 
to lie by a little, and at the distance 
of an ish mile, or about one quar- 
ter of a Norway mile, they observed 
something floating on the water like a 
dead body; which made them row to 
it, that they might see what it was. 

‘¢ When they first came within seven 
or eight fathoms it still appeared as 
at first, for it had not stirred; but at 
that instant it sunk, and came up 

in almost immediately in the same 
gla . Upon this, out of fear, they 


jay still, and then let the boat float, 
that they might the better examine 
the monster, which, by the help of the 
eurrent, came nearer and nearer to 


them, He turned his face and stared 
at the men, which gave nage a good 
opportunity of examining .him nar- 
rewly; Saunt tetibeaenaton for 
half a quarter of an hour, and was 
seen above the water down to his 
breast; at last they grew appreben- 
sivé of some danger, and began to 
rétire; upon which the monster blew 
up his s, and made a kind of 
Foaving reise, and then dived under 
the water, so that they did not see 
him any more, 

“In regard to his form and shape, 
they say, he appeared to them like an 
oldf man,! strong-limbed, and with 
broad shoulders; but his arms they 
could riot see. His head was small 





in proportion to his body, and had 
short curled black hair, which did not 
reach below his ears; his eyes lay 
deep in his head, and he had a 

and pinehed face, with a black beard 
that looked as if it had been cut. His 
skin was coarse and very full of hair. 
One related what the others did not 
observe, that this merman was about 
the body and downward quite pointed 
like a fish. This same man likewise 
deposed that about twenty years be- 
fore, as he was in a boat near Kul- 
leor, the place where he was born, he 
saw a mermaid with long hair and 
large breasts. Attested, &c. 

** The before mentioned marmacle, 
or, as some call it, marmate, says the 
bishop, belongs also to this class of 
mermaid: though I shall not call it 
the merman’s offspring, yet one might 
give it this name till properly inquired 
into. This creature is often caught 
on hooks, and is well known to most 
of the fishermen. They are of difier- 
ent sizes; some are of the bigness of 
an infant half a year old, and others 
again as big as achild of three years 
old; of this last size was one taken 
lately on Selloe Sogn: the upper part 
was like a child, but the rest like a 
fish; those who caught it threw it di- 
rectly into the sea.” 

We now come to still more modern 
times. The following is copied from 
the News newspaper, No. 1126:— 
‘‘The mermaid seen on the coast of 
Caithness. Letter from Miss Mackay, 
daughter of the Rev. David Mackay, 
minister of Reay, to Mrs. Innes, dow- 
ager, of Sanside :— 

“* Reay Manse, May 25, 1809. 

‘*Madam,—To establish the truth 
of what has hitherto been considered 
improbabie and fabulous, mast be at 
all times a difficult task, and I have 
not the vanity to think that my testi- 
mony alone would be suflicient for 
this ee ; but when to this is add- 
ed of four others, I hope it will 
have some effect in removing the 
doubts of those who may suppose that 
the wonderful appearance I reported 
having seen in the sea on the 12th of 
January was net a mermaid, but some 
other uncommon, though ne less re- 
markable, inhabitant of the deep, As 
I would willingly contribute to re- 
move the doubts of the- sceptical on 
this subject, I beg leave to state te 
you the following account, after pro- 
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mising that my cousin, whose name 
is affixed along with mine, was one of 
the four witnesses who beheld with 
me this uncommon spectacle. 

“ While she and I were walking 
by the sea-shore on the 12th of Janu- 
ary, about noon, our attention was 
attracted by seeing three people who 
were on a rock at some distance, 
shewing signs of terror and astonish- 
ment at something they saw in the 
water ; on approaching them we dis- 
tinguished that the object of their 
wonder was a face resembling the 
human countenance, which appeared 
floating on the waves; at that time 
nothing but the face was visible: it 
may not be improper to observe, be- 
fore I proceed farther, that the face, 
throat, and arms are all I can attempt 
to describe, all our endeavours to dis- 
cover the appearance and position of 
the body being unavailing. The sea 
at that time ran very high, and, as 
the waves advanced, the mermaid 
gently sunk under them, and after- 
wards reappeared. The face seemed 
plump and round, the eyes and nose 
were small, the former were of a light 
gray colour; and the mouth was 
large, and from the shape of the jaw- 
bone, which scemed straight, the face 
looked short; as to the inside of the 
mouth, I can say nothing, not having 
attended to it, though sometimes open. 
The forehead, nose, and chin were 
white, the whole side-face of a bright 
pink colour. The head was exceed- 
ingly round, the hair thick and long, 
of a green oily cast, and appeared 
troublesome to it, the waves generally 
throwing it down over the face; it 
seemed to feel the annoyance, and as 
the waves retreated, with both hands 
frequently threw back the hair, and 
rubbed its throat, as if to remove any 
soiling it might have received from it. 
The throat was slender, smooth, and 
white ; we did not think of observing 
whether it had elbows, but from the 


manner in which it used its arms, I 


must conclude that ithad. The arms 
were very long and slender, as were 
the hands and fingers; the latter were 
not webbed. The arms, one of them 
at least, was frequently extended 
over its head, as if to frighten a bird 
that hovered over it, and seemed to 
distress it much; when that had no 
effect, it sometimes turned quite round 
several times successively. At a lit- 
tle distance we observed a seal. It 





sometimes laid its right hand under 
its cheek, and in this position floated 
for some time. We saw nothing like 
hair or scales on any part of its hody; 
indeed, the smoothness of the skin par- 
ticularly caught our attention. 

time it was discernible to us was 
about an hour. The sun was shining 
clearly at the time; it was distant 
from us a few yards only. 

“These are the few observations 
made by us during the appearance of 
this strange phenomenon. [If they 
afford you any satisfaction, I shall be 
particularly happy ; I have stated no- 
thing but what I clearly recollect: as 
my cousin and I have frequently pre- 
vious to this period combated an as- 
sertion, which is very common among 
the lower class here, that mermaids 
had been frequently seen on_ this 
coast, our evidence cannot be thought 
biassed by any former prejudice in 
favour of the existence of this won- 
derful creature.—To contribute in any 
degree to your pleasure or amuse- 
ment, will add to the happiness of, 
madam, your greatly obliged, 

* Exiz, Mackay. 
“ C, MACKENZIE.” 


( To be concluded in our next. ) 
RT 


ANALYSIS OF JOHN BUNYAN’S 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


On taking up, after a lapse of many 
years, the Pilgrim’s Progress of ho- 
nest John Bunyan, the other day,a 
series of reflections occurred to my 
mind on the character of that immor- 
tal performance, which I proposed to 
myself to commit to paper. I shall 
not dwell on those points of contem- 
plation which most delighted me, be- 
cause I feel indisposed, in my present 
mood, to give duly expressive lan- 
guage to the reminiscences of m 
childhood, with which that book 
associated. I have in a great mea- 
sure to lament the evanescence of 
those more vivid impressions, which I 
trust will revive in some happier hour, 
and flow in such spontaneous commu- 
nications from my pen, as I cannot, 
with my. present feelings, expect, 
should I make the attempt. It will 
become my part, therefore, in imbo- 
dying those thoug a sort of es- 
say, to confine myself to those soberer 
reflections which relate te that uni- 
versally admired work of imagination, 
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considered as an object of critical 
discussion and examination. 

Some have bestowed upon it the 
title of *a “theological romance,” a 
title I believe more well sounding 
than proper. We generally consider 
a romance as a narrative of fictitious 
adventures, of some real or imaginary 
person or persons, in some assignable 
period of history, and in some coun- 
try or quarter of that world which 
geographers esteem it their province 
to explore, and not entirely owing “a 
local habitation and a name” to the 
imagination of the narrator. 

The progress of our author’s Pil- 
grim seems to have been through one 
of those various pathways in the terra 
incognita of poetry, which poets alone 
have traced. Without any great ex- 
ertion of fancy, if we are not satisfied 
with considering it in a scriptural 
light, as one of those dreams which 
were foretold by Daniel to happen 
in those latter days,—many reasons 
might be brought forward to prove its 


possessing an equal claim with seve-, 


ral professedly epic compositions, to 
the title of an epic poem. I do not 
compare it with either the Iliad or 
/Eneid—although it develops the ge- 
neralship of a battle more interesting 
to all men than that of Homer’s he- 
roes, and it has to do with the disco- 
very of a land, and the establishment 
of a kingdom, more important than 
those to which the hero of Virgil was 
conducted ;—nor to the “‘ Jerusalem 
Delivered” of Tasso, whose heroes 
raised the cross against the crescent, 
to replace “ the candlestick” among 
the nations from which it had been 
removed. There are other produc- 
tions, between which a more correct 
analogy might probably be traced.— 
Such in particular is the Inferno, or 
rather the whole “ divina commedia” 
of Dante,—such a work, well accom- 
plished, I would without hesitation 
pronounce to be superior to either of 
the three. Cause the light of eternity 
to be let in upon human affairs, and 
what: would be the cleaving of hel- 
mets and clashing of sabres tous? It 
would suffice us that these things had 
been—no more to be ; for the occasions 
of them would cease. When such re- 
ress infidels as Percie Bysshe Shel- 
ey and Arthur Brooke advocate peace 
and goodwill towards men—it is high 
time for us to look about us, and 
reform our taste; though there are 





flowers well worth gathering even 
from these dunghills. 

The opening passage of Dante’s 
Inferno has been frequently contrast- 
ed with the commencement of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress;—the likeness 
could not have been otherwise than 
incidental. There is another casual 
resemblance in their origin, which I 
do not remember to have seen notieed 
before.—Whenever: a writer has ac- 
quired a celebrity which cannot be 
disputed, an attempt is made to rob 
him of the merit of originality. Thus 
even envy has not laboured in vain 
for the general good of mankind. Al- 
though a Raphael, when he conde- 
scends to copy, adds to another’s pic- 
ture that beauty which he confers on 
his own, yet no researches are more 
interesting than those which trace 
the relative history of extraordinary 
minds. 

An original manuscript has been 
found, ‘from which Dante is said to 
have derived the groundwork of his 
poem. Bunyan is also said to have 
been much indebted to the author of 
an allegory, which is still extant, call- 
edthe Isle of Man. ‘ Nothing is new, 
but what has once been old,” and the 
same charge of borrowing is brought 
against a great number of writers; 
but perhaps it has been as feebly sub- 
stantiated against these heroes of li- 
terature as against any ; and the merit 
of originality is more truly theirs. It 
is not needful in the present day to 
speak of our countryman with the 
same tenderness towards the abated 
and abating prejudices of general 
readers that Cowper used ;—and I do 
not feel the need of any apology in 
thus coupling his name with that of 
Dante, though so much the more 
learned of the two. Every child now 
knows the difference between genius 
and learning. Bunyan’s production 
has long been better appreciated than 
in days of yore, and if he has not got 
over the “ difficile est proprie com- 
munia dicere” of Horace, so well as 
we could wish, itis surely, on the plea 
— meagre education, to be forgiven 


The obtrusive learning of Dante re- 
quires equal forbearance at least. The 
passage which has been compared 
with Bunyan’s opening paragraph is. 
thus translated out of the original 
rhyme into blank verse, by Carey :— 
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«* In the midway of this our mortal life, 

I found me in a gloomy wood, astray, 

Gone from the path direct ; and e’en to tell 

It were no easy task, how savage wild 

That forest, how robust and rough its growth, 
Which to remember only, my dismay 

Renews in bitterness not far from death. 

Yet to discourse of what there good befell, 
All else will I relate discovered there.” 

It has in a great measure lost its 
native character in this translation, 
as well in regard of the change of me- 
tre, as in the change of language,— 
perhaps the following translation of 
the parallel passage in John Bunyan, 
into the same kind of verse, will place 
them on a fitter level of analogy than 
would be effected by citing the origi- 
nal prose. They are both in the same 
costume at least, and are equally fo- 
reign to their primitive habits, and 
appear on the same arena under a 
parity of disadvantages. I have in- 
deed to apologize for the change of 
person, but I saw no other method of 
accommodating the text to its new 
habiliments.— 

“« Weary of thinking on my several woes, 
And death, and the sad fate of those who love, 
And the world’s everlasting sottishness, 
I laid me down, like Banyan, on the way, 
Through the same thorny wilderness to sleep. 
And as I slept I dreamed, and, lo! a man 
All clothed in rags was pacing to and fro, 
Beating his breast, and ever and anon 
Sighing as if his heart would break—the same 
In manners and behaviour that he saw 
Withoutside of the city of Destraction— 
Looking so mournful, that it made, methought, 
My eyes burst into tears to look upon him.” 
It will be observed, that I have been 
more attentive to catch the spirit of 
the fable in these lines, than to give a 
metaphrastic dress to the words in 
which it is clothed. Such spirits are 
not easily eatched. Dante must be 
acknowledged to teem with remote 
allusions, which are not always, as re- 
mote allusions in poetry ought to be, 
——n sublime. Bunyan, like 
the book to which his prison-reading 


was principally confined, has invari- 
ably written what “‘ he who runs may 
read.” If I too fondly give him the 
preference, Englishmen will forgive 


me. The sublimities indeed of both 
border upon the ridiculous. Each of 
their works may be regarded as a 
complete body of the divinity of the 
respective times of the two bards— 
the lineaments of which, their genius 
will probably for ever perpetuate. 

_ T have mentioned them as of supe- 
rior importance to the three great epic 
poets in their moral tendency,—lest 
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this should startle the reader, I would 
add, that it is not as an epic poem, 
but as something superior, that I pre- 
fer Milton’s Paradise Lost. The Pa- 
radise Lost is certainly more com- 
plete than Dante’s, inasmuch as_his 
Vision is hut an enlarged episode on 
the plan of the descent of Ulysses in 
the Odyssey, and Aineas in the Mneid, 
into the infernal regions.—Bunyan’s 
plot as it proceeds onwards bears in- 
deed a greater resemblance to that of 
Milton’s Paradise Regain’d,—which, 
as a model of classic perfection, though 
ornamented with fewer beauties, I 
esteem the more preferable of these 
two rival productions. There is more 
unity of design in it—more consist- 
ency of parts. There is no Satan for 
a hero, a fault which, in Dryden’s 
opinion, obscures the title of the for- 
mer to the appellation of an epic poem 
at all. 

In respect of unity of design and 
consistency of parts, I would claim a 
character of great excellence for John 
Bunyan. Nothing occurs which does 
not either impede or advance the pro- 
gress of his hero. His hero always 
maintains his ground as the leading 
character, and the end is conclusive 
and satisfactory. 

Spenser's Fairy Queen is a poem 
without cither action or end—and 
therefore forfeits its claim, as Dryden 
has observed, to the title of an epic 
poem. Pulie Boiardo Ariosto has 
still fewer claims to this title, and 
Father le Moine, Scudery, Chape- 
lane, &c. none at all, With these 
aspirants to the title of epic poets—it 
would be vain to compare our client. 
With less acquired learning, but equal 
or superior genius, he has equalled or 
excelled most of them. enelon’s 
Telemachus is truly beautiful, but I 
doubt whether he has attained to such 
sublimity. This we may attribute to 
his more intimate familiarity with the 
great source of all inspiration; in other 
words, to his more frequent, yet sel- 
dom inelegant or injudicious intro- 
ductions of scripture language,— 
“‘ He,” says. Milton, ‘‘ who obtains 
light from the fountain of light, no 
other teaching needs, though granted 
pure.” Fenelon is not to be blamed 
for not introducing scripture in a pa- 
gan fiction, it is true; but Bunyan 
does not owe to his subject—but to 
his manner of treating a subject more 
difficult to treat well than that of Fe- 
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nelon—the praise which I consider him 
to deserve. To come to particulars: 
in our review of the beauties of the 
work before us, some passages will 
require either to be detached, and 
produced by the side of like passages 
from ther authors, or by themselves, 
as the case may serve. 

Spenser’s description of the cave 
of despair has often been quoted, and 
it is the subject of one of the finest of 
West's paintings, which I saw a few 
days ago, and which therefore the 
more readily occurs tome. The de- 
scription of the man in the iron cage 
of despair, however, does not yield to 
it in point of impressiveness. We 
will not wait to contrast these, since 
there are some featares which exist 
in one, and not in the other, so as to 
render the analogy less appropriate 
than would be to our purpose to con- 
template in the present place. The 
dream told by the last personage, to 
whom Christian was introduced by 
the Interpreter, has been much and 
generally admired, and it is calculat- 
ed to make on young minds an indeli- 
ble impression. How salutary revi- 
vals of such impressions have some- 
times been, let sick beds confess.— 
God forbid that they should recur too 
late to any of us.— 

‘So he took CurisTIANn by the hand 
‘again, and led him into a chamber, 
* where there was one rising out of bed ; 
“and as he put on his raiment he shook 
‘and trembled. Thensaid Curistian, 
“Why doth this man thus tremble? 
“The INTERPRETER then bid him tell 
“to CHRISTIAN the reason of his so 
~ 


‘So he began, and said, This night, 
“as I was in my sleep, I dreamed, and 
“behold the heavens grew exceeding 
“black ; also it thundered and lighten- 
“ed in most fearfal wise, that it put me 
<into an agony; so I looked up in my 
“dream, and saw the clouds racked at 
“an unusual rate ; upon which I heard 
“a great sound of a trumpet, and saw 
‘also a man sit upon a cloud, attended 
“with the thousands of heaven: they 
* were all in flaming fire, also the hea- 
« vens were ona burning flame. I heard 
* then‘a voice, saying, ‘ Arise, ye dead, 
«and come to judgment ;’ and with that 
‘ the rocks rent, thegraves opened, and 
‘ the dead that were therein came forth: 
‘some of them were exceeding glad, 
“and looked upwards ; and some sought 
‘to hide themselves wnder the moun-. 





‘tains: then I saw the man that. sat 
‘upon the cloud open the book, and 
‘bid the world draw near. Yet there 
‘ was, by reason of a fierce flame which 
‘issued out and came before him, a 
‘convenient distance betwixt him and 
‘them, as betwixt the judge and the 
‘prisoners at the bar. I heard it also 
‘ proclaimed to them that attended on 
‘the man that sat on the cloud, ‘ Ga- 
‘ ther together the tares, the chaff, and 
* stubble, and cast them into the burn- 
‘ing lake:’ and with that the bottom- 
‘less pit opened just whereabout I 
‘stood; out of the mouth of which 
‘there came, in an abundant manner, 
‘ smoke, and coals of fire, with hideous 
‘noises. It was also said to the same 
‘persons, ‘ Gather my wheat into the 
‘garner.’ And with that I saw many 
‘ catched up and carried away into the 
‘clouds, but I was left behind. Ialso 
‘sought to hide myself, but I could 
‘not, for the man that sat upon the 
‘cloud still kept his eye upon me: my 
‘sins also came in my mind, and my 
‘conscience did accuse me on every 
‘side. Upon this I awaked from my 
‘ sleep.’ 

Shakspcare’s Clarence’s Dream is 
more picturesque, but it does not eon- 
stitute a more deeply impressive as- 
semblage of scenery. 

(To be continued. ) 
ee 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 626. ) 
No. IX.—The Confessions of a Hard- 


hearted Man. 
** I hear the thirsty cry, 
FS soy famish’d beg for bread ; a 
et my spriog its streams supply, 
My hand its bonaty shed.” Boor. 


Tue following tale needs neither com- 
ment nor application. It is useless 
to communicate the name of the per- 
son who is the subject of it, becawse 
it can produce no good end. It was 
given to me in the form of q letter, 
and in that form I would present it to 
my readers.— 

* Sir,—I was born of respectable 
parents, and in my youth received a 
good commercial education; but when 
at school was remarked fer having an 
avaricious disposition, and being al- 
most totally deficient of pity and com- 
passion. I was never known to give 


money to any charity in which the 
other boys united, and I ased always 
to be traflicking, and bargaining, and 
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bartering with my school-fellows. I 
by these means scraped together a 
good deal of money, which I hoarded 
up, and watched with all the care pos- 
sible; and the first idea which struck 
me on any subject was, the profit 
which might accrue from it. Habits 
of this nature, unless powerfully re- 
strained, always increase with in- 
creasing years: thus, as I grew older, 
T became more parsimonious still, and 
did all in my power to save all I could, 
and keep all I could. My efforts were 
successful, my trade was prosperous, 
and money flowed into my coffers in 
abundance: the evil was, it flowed 
into my heart at the same time, and 
clogged up every avenue. I was ne- 
ver married, and I called no one by 
the name of friend ; for I thought that 
social endearments would only be a 
burden upon my purse, and that they 
were calculated to unlock the frozen 
channels of my soul. Infatuated 
mortal! what would I give now for a 
friend in whom I could confide, and 
to whom I could unbosom myself? 
The poor hated me, as a hard-hearted 
wretch; the rich looked upon me with 
unfeigned detestation; the young fear- 
ed me, and the old shunned me; and 
no one, no, not one, pitied me. Thus 
I lived, wrapped up in myself,—un- 
feeling, unpitying, solitary, and un- 
happy. As an instance of the way I 
acted in more advanced life, I will 
relate an incident, which has galled 
me ever since it took place, and which 
(to my sorrow) I think I shall never 
forget. 

“I was standing at my door, one 
cold winter’s day, when there came, 
and appeared before me, one of the 
most wretched scenes of misery ever 
beheld. I now think, as I never 
obtruded myself among scenes of 
wretchedness, and always shunned 
whatever might excite my pity or 
compassion, that there are many such 
in the world, and a thought like this 
makes me shudder.— What I then saw 
was, a mother and five children.— 


the equally ragged woman was at- 
tempting to wrap the disjointed frag- 
ments of her tattered garments, to 
shelter it from the bitter cold. The 
effort was fruitless. The tale she told 
was simple and true. Her face, situ- 
ation, and my conscience, as well as 
her words, declared it to be true.— 
Her husband had been killed in the 
wars abroad, and she was now travel- 
ling to her native village, sick, money- 
less, and friendless. 

*** Oh! for the sake of heaven re- 
lieve my distress, nor suffer my poor 
innocent babes to perish with hunger 
and cold—I know not whither to fly’ 
for succour and for help; ch, turn me 
not, for pity’s sake, away ; and God, 
who sees my misery and wretched-. 
ness, will surely reward you in an- 
other world!’ Thus she pleaded: 
and, will you believe me, my reader, 
if I tell you how I acted?—1 suffered 
two passions in ~ | soul thus to rea- 
son with me, while my natural pro- 
pensities prompted me to listen to the 
basest of them. 

“¢ Common humanity,’ said Com- 
passion, ‘ should prompt you to re- 
lieve so destitute an object :-—‘ Com- 
mon security,’ said Avarice, ‘ should 
hinder us from listening to vagrants.’ 
—‘ This is{no idle vagrant,’ said Com- 
passion 7’-—‘ She’s a beggar, though,’ 
said Avarice. Humanity herself came 
from the bottom of my heart, to assist 
the pitying pleader, but Avarice sum- 
moning the too ready suggestions of 
evil to her aid, the contest was still 
equal, and I stood still undetermined ; 
until undaunted Inclination, stepping 
forward with imperious voiee and 
giant strength, the combat was closed, 
and Avarice was the viector.—I refused 
the pittance! unfeeling wretch! I turn~ 
ed them away from my door, regard- 
less of every good principle and every 
virtuous suggestion; but the sting 
which I then inflicted on objects of 
distress has stack fast in my heart 
ever since: and ever and anon as the 
healthless and wretched faces of the 
group, and their looks of despair and 
disappointment, as they encountered 
my refusal of assistance, come over 
my imagination, I feel a dreadful re- 
proof of conscience at my conduct, 
and shudder at the circumstances 
which may have happened through 

-heartedness. 





who reads this act like me! for if they 
2Z 
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do, they will feel, like me, the bitter 
pains of memory. Thus I acted, and 
my heart became harder and harder, 
till death approaching, has led me to 
see how insufficient for purposes of 
comfort are the treasures I have laid 
up, and how sinful and vile has been 
my past conduct. When death comes 
near us, the schemes we have laid out 
for self-interest vanish as smokeaway ; 
and the only actions upon which, ina 
moral light, we can look with plea- 
sure, are those by which we have be- 
nefited our fellow-creatures—those of 
piety, benevolence, and virtue. Alas! 
how few of these have I to review. 

“TIT am now an old man, and I am 
a rich man; but I have no friend in 
the world, all have deserted me—my 
own heart befriends me not,—and I 
shall drop into the grave unpitied and 
unlamented. All, all is the effect of 
listening to the insinuations of a hard 
heart.” 

(To be continued.) 
2 ee 


OBSERVATIONS UPON CRUEL SPORTS, 
“ AND THE LAWS RELATING TO THE 
SUBJECT. 
(Concluded from col. 631.) 


At the close of our last remarks we 
had occasion to lament the baneful 
influence which a trifling and ludic- 
rous manner of treating~the subject 
of animal suffering, is likely to exer- 
cise over the minds of the people at 
large ; few of whom are unacquainted, 
in some measure, with the proceed- 
ings brought before parliament. Such 
a discussion, indeed, as took place on 
Mr. Martin’s motion to extend the 
clauses of his bill, is calculated to pro- 
duce a selfish indifference to the in- 
terests of humanity, in uninformed 
minds ; nor ought we to feel surprised 
at such a result, when we perceive 
those far superior to them so insensi- 
ble to their own dignity and the ad- 
vantages they possess. But we would 
tell such misguided persons, that it is 
not.good to make light of public vir- 
tue, and the humanization and im- 
provement of the lower orders ;—it is 
granting to themselves and their fel- 
low-creatures a license to guilt, which 
they have ne right to. bestow, and oc- 
cupying an obnoxious and dangerous 
situation, by laying themselves open 
to the animadversion and dislike of 
the most humane and sensible part of 
the community. 





In persons exercising public func- 
tions, it is moreover a sort of derelic- 
tion of duty to sanction any thing ini- 
mical to the true welfare of a nation; 
for though granting it might render 
them popular for a while, they will 
find it dangerous to have trifled with 
interests of importance, both here and 
hereafter. For, what plea could they 
advance in their justification, if, in- 
stead of legislating, they were them- 
selves brought before a just and im- 
partial Judge? What shadow of argu- 
ment could they urge for perpetuat- 
ing, when they might have repealed 
cruelties, such as those only who have 
witnessed them can adequately con- 
ceive? Would it avail them to say, 
they had existed for ages—that they 
were lawful—that they suited the hu- 
mour of the people? Surely not ;— 
and if we really examine into the me- 
rits of the opposition to Mr. M.’s mea-~- 
sures, we shall find nothing in the 
least more argumentative or more 
plausible. For the wretched subter- 
fuge of permitting them on the ground 
of other field-sports granted to the 
higher classes—is a plea hardly wor- 
thy of the youngest statesman, just 
taken fresh from college. 

In truth, there is scarcely the re- 
motest resemblance between them,— 
though Mr. M.’s opponents appeared 
to rely so much on the strength of the 
comparison. For the one is attended 
with utility, is a healthy exercise, 
without endangering the moral habits, 
and usefully filling up -the place of 
the fowler and falconer. The birds 
and the fish destroyed by the sports- 
man would equally be destroyed whe- 
ther they pursued or relinquished the 
amusement,—though we are far from 
saying any thing in its favour on that 
head. We only argue the fact of its 
utility, and that there is not the slight- 
est ground for comparison between 
such an useful pursuit, and that of the 
wanton outrage and abuse of animals. 
No; the latter is an idle and mischiev- 
ous propensity, attended by no one 
good, and by many evil consequences, 
—which cannot be said of the former, 
even by its most humane and enlight- 
ened opponents. 

It is singular that none of the mem- 
bers in the debates on the question 
should have discovered and pointed 
out this distinction ; a distinction be- 
tween humane and necessary laws to 
forbid animal torture for mere amuse- 
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ment, and a permission to make use 
of those creatures for food, which Pro- 
vidence placed at our disposal. What 
have these to do with those extreme 
and ridiculous cases insisted upon by 
Mr. M.’s antagonists, for the purpose, 
as appears, of preventing the adop- 
tion of any proper legislation on the 
subject whatever? Tuere are various 
animals, we know, made use of for 
food, according to the tastes of differ- 
ent nations; but is this any argument 
that we have a right to make use of 
others for mere diversion—to prolong 
and to renew their miseries, whenever 
the disposition for such exhibitions 
returns? 

Besides, it surely cannot be difficult 
to draw a broad line of difference be- 
tween such animals as range the fields 
and forests in a state of nature, to be 
destroyed either as noxious, or ap- 
plied to the use of man,-—and others 
which, long brought under his pow- 
er, are subject to his domestic care 
and treatment. And yet it is chiefly 
those animals which are the most be- 
neficial and serviceable to us, that 
become the objects of barbarous and 
cruel treatment. They often attend 
upon their masters with fidelity— they 
add to our convenience and comfort; 
and yet, after all their services, they 
are frequently not only neglected, but 
become the victims of cruel sports. 
This right of property is unfortunately 
considered also a right to mutilate and 
destroy them. Nor does the law, as it 
now exists, interfere with the most san- 
guinary infliction of these brutal and 
unmanly customs—it leaves nature to 
be wearied out by lingering sufferings, 
or suddenly extinguished in the rage 
of revengeful passion, when the strife 
between the wretched victims has not 
been sufficiently ferocious, and the 
pending bets on one side or the other 
are lost. And yet we are to be told that 
if such practices are prohibited, we 
must prohibit shooting :—such is the 
wretched sophistry to which politici- 
ans are not ashamed to resort. 

It is consolatory, however, to think, 
that though it may prevail for a mo- 
ment, it cannot finally triumph; that 
such mistaken and bungling views of 
legislation, must yield before the 
Steady and well-directed efforts, which 
have already achieved so much in the 
cause of humanity ; and in part at- 
tained an object for which some of 
the wisest and best of England’s se- 
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nators—-the Romillys, the Erskines, 
and the Whitbreads, so long contend- 
ed in vain. Well, indeed, might Mr. 
M. retort the petty and blundering mode 
of legislation upon his adversaries— 
who too frequently become the abet- 
tors of new laws infringing on the true 
liberties of the people, but not of such 
as tend to remove existing abuses. 
| ER 
ENGLISH LAW—BLASPHEMY. 


Mr. Epitor. 

THE offence nearest allied to the 
crime of profane cursing and swear- 
ing, though of a far more awful mag- 
nitude, is that of Blasphemy: an of- 
fence which emanates from the foun- 
tain of infidelity, denies the One Su- 
preme, and seeks the annibilation of 
that hope in Christ, without which, we 
are of all men most miserable! Yet 
awful as is this transgression, England 
hath within her shores the boldest 
blasphemers. She, the land of religion, 
of fame, and of glory, nestles within 
her dominion, a swarm of the foulest 
infidels! Hence, in her noblest cities, 
the irreligious demagogues congregate 
with the crime-plotting rebels ;—even 
whilst— 

“« —_________. The trembling stars 
See crimes gigantic, stalking thro’ the gloom 
With front erect, that hide their head by day, 
And making night still darker by their deeds.” 
These are wretches, who aim at the 
destruction of all that is dear and sa- 
cred; whether it be the Bible, or the 
crucifix,—the throne, or the altar,— 
the king, or the priest,—the law, or 
the senate,—all, ail alike, these impi- 
ous blasphemers would wish should 
perish—so that upon the ruins thereof 
they might erect their “Temple of 
Reason.” 

It affords, however, to the followers 
of Christ much consolation to reflect, 
that although the most blasphemous 
libels, disloyal pamphlets, and ob- 
scene and filthy publications have 
been daily disgorged from the mouth 
of a licentious press,—Christianity 
still rears her lovely head; and that 
thousands are now living on British 
ground, under the salutary influence 
of a blessed gospel—a gospel which 


they find to be no cunningly devised _ 


fable—a system of the purest love and 
beneficence, caleulated to make them 
happy whilst on earth, and to ensure 
everlasting bliss in the world that is 
to come ! 
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That blasphemy strikes at the very 
heart of Christianity, the merest cate- 
chumen must be consciovs—since it 
is inimical to every thing that is holy, 
and just, and good. The dethrone- 
ment of the Deity, the reign of anar- 
chy, treason, and conspiracy, and the 
destruction of every religious and mo- 
ral duty, whether arising from solemn 
pledges mutually given at the sacred 
altar, or observed at the silent grave 
of some departed kindred, are among 
the satan-like views of a daring infi- 
del; who, 

* Of all earth’s madmen, most deserves a 
chain !” 

As well might the elementary prin- 
ciples of matter in chaos at that glad 
period when the Almighty’s fiat ran, 
** Let there be light,”—as well, I say, 
might those nameless principles have 
risen in opposition to heayen’s de- 
cree, and cried, ‘‘ Darkness there was, 
and darkness shall remain!”—as blas- 
pheming infidels attempt to blot out 
the name of Jenovan, or to overcloud 
the Sun of righteousness! In both in- 
stances “there was light!”—and in 
the latter it is shining more and more 
unto the perfect day. 

Though it is my object, Mr. Editor, 
and, as a professional man, I con- 
ceive it to be my duty, to shew what 
are the Laws against Blasphemy, I 
should be stepping beyond my pro- 
vince, were I to use, in this my pre- 
sent address, any ratiocination with a 
view to refute the sophisms of an in- 
fidel cabal, or a blaspheming multi- 
tude: I leave that imperious duty to 
the more able pens of those whom 
Gop hath set apart for the work— 
those who. are spiritually called to 
preach the everlasting truths of the 
gospel to the fallen sons of Adam. 
Yet on a subject so awfully important 
to the present and eternal welfare of 
mankind, let me humbly convey my 
ewn sentiments, in the words of Lord 
Bacon, and say, “‘ I had rather believe 
all the fables in the Legend, and the 
Talmud, and the Alkoran, than that 
this universal frame is without a 
mind ;” and. also permit me to add, 
in the nervous language of Job, “ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

I will now state the Law on this 
subject, as briefly as I can—and then 
conclude with giving one or two in- 
stances where that law has been put 
in force:— 

Ail blasphemies against Gop, as 





denying his being or providence ; and 
all contumelious reproaches of Jesus 
Christ ; and all profane scoffing at the 
Holy Scriptures, or exposing any part 
thereof to contempt or ridicule ; are 
punishable by the temporal judges 
with fine and imprisonment, and also 
such corporal infamous punishment 
as to the court in discretion shall seem 
meet, according to the heinousness of 
the crime. 1 Haw. P.C. 7. 

Also, seditious words, in deroga- 
tiog of the established religion, are 
indictable, as tending to a breach of 
the peace; as these, “‘ your religion 
is a new religion,” “ preaching is but 
prattling,” and “ prayer once a day is 
more edifying.” 1 Haw. 7. 

By the 9 and 10 W. III. ec, 32. If 
any person having been educated in, 
or at any time having made profession 
of the Christian religion within this 
realm, shall by writing, printing, 
teaching, or advised speaking, assert 
or maintain there are more Gods than 
one, or shall deny the Christian reli- 
gion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament to be 
of divine authority, and shall, upon 
indictment or information in any of 
his majesty’s courts at Westminster, 
or at the assizes, be thereof lawfully 
convicted by the oath of two or more 
witnesses: he shall, for the first of- 
fence, be disabled to have any office, 
or employment, or any prolit apper- 
taining thereunto ; for the second of- 
fence shall be disabled to prosecute 
any action or information in any court 
of law or equity, or to be guardian of 
any child, or executor or administra- 
tor of any person, or capable of any 
legacy or deed of gift, or to bear any 
office for ever within this realm, and 
Shall also suffer imprisonment for the 
space of three years from the time of 
such conviction. N.B. This statute 
does not take away the common law 
punishment for this offence, but gives 
a cumulative punishment, and the 
prosecutor may still proceed either at 
common law or in the method pre- 
scribed by the statute. The King v. 
Carlile, 3 B. and A. rep. 161. 

By the 3 J. c. 21. If any person 
shall in any stage-play, interlude, 
show, make-game, or pageant, jest- 
ingly or profanely speak, or use the 
holy name of Gop, or of Jesus Christ, 
or of the Holy Ghost, or of the Tri- 
nity, which are not to be spoken of 
but with fear and reverence ; he-shall 
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forfeit £10, half to the king, and half 
to him that shall sue for the same in 
any court of record at Westminster. 
In the 60 Geo. III. and 1 Geo. IV. 
an act was passed for the more ef- 
fectual prevention and puvishment 
of blasphemous and seditious libels 
against the king and government; 
followed by another act (cap. 9) for 
restraining the abuses arising from 
the publication of such libels. 

The instances to which I referred, 
are these :— 

In E. 2 G. Il. one Woolston, was 
convicted for blasphemous discourses 
on the miracles of our Saviour. The 
next term he was brought up, and 
fined £25 for each of his four dis- 
courses, to suffer a year’s imprison- 
ment, and to enter into a recognizance 
for his good behaviour during his life, 
himself in £3000, and £2000 by others. 
Vide Str. 834. 

Another case was, that of Peter 
Annet, who, in M. 3 G. III. was con- 
victed on an information for writing a 
most blasphemous libel in weekly pa- 
pers, called the Free Inquirer; to 
which he pleaded guilty. In consi- 
deration of which, and of his poverty, 
of his having confessed his errors in 
an affidavit, and of his being seventy 
years old, and some symptoms of 
wildness that appeared on his in- 
spection in court; the court declared 
they had mitigated their intended sen- 
tence to the following, viz. To be im- 
prisoned in Newgate for a month; to 
stand twice in the pillory, with a pa- 
per on his forehead, inscribed “‘ Blas- 
phemy ;” to be sent to the house of 
correction to hard labour for a year; 
to pay a fine of 6s. 8d.; and to find 
security, himself in £100, and two 
sureties in £50 each, for his good be- 
ane during his life. Bla. Rep. 


A modern infidel, (with whose name 
I will not soil the columns of the Im- 
gerne’ Magazine,) was, in Michaelmas 
erm, 60 Geo. III. sentenced to pay, 
for two blasphemous libels, a fine of 
£1500, to be imprisoned for three 
pears,.008 to find sureties for his good 
haviour for the term of his life. 
Wishing well to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice and Immorality, 
am, Mr. Editor, very sincerely 
your’s, 
Epwarp CRoMWELL BRowN. 


East Retford, July 1, 1824. 
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THE INCONSISTENCY AND ABSURDITY 
OF PROFANE SWEARING. 


Amone all the improprieties which 
exist in the world, and true enough 
this is a region of absurdities, there 
seems to be nothing much worse than 
the practise of swearing. It is not 
reconcileable with good sense, with 
politeness towards our fellow crea- 
tures, and much more with reverence 
towards God. 

There are many evils which exist, 
that are the effects of ignorance, but 
this is known by all to be wrong. 
Some erroneous things may be caused 
by the biassed judgment of mankind, 
and may be performed under a sup- 
position that they are allowable and 
consistent; but inconsistency cannot 
be shewn more on the face of any one 
vice than it is shewn on the custom of 
swearing. 

Let the Atheist, for instance, consi- 
der that by his general sayings he 
wishes others to imagine that there is 
no God, and without staying here long 
to connect the character of the Atheist 
with that of the fool, as the sacred 
scripiures have strikingly done, we 
would ask him whether it be consist- 
ent with common sense, that his con- 
versation should be often marked with 
appeals to the Almighty? Among the 
more reasonable part of mankind, it 
is generally considered that a con- 
firmation of an assertion depending 
on something that does not exist, is 
equal to a negation. If aman were 
to say I have seen a certain thing as 
surely as such another thing is in ex- 
istence, when it is understood by all 
that the laiter does not exist, it would 
be the same as if he had given a de- 
nial to the reality of the former.— 
The Atheist thus, instead of confirming 
his assertions, according to the com- 
mon use of language, denies them. 

Besides, with such a man as that, 
is it agreeable to politeness to wish 
curses to fall on those with whom he 
converses? Is it consistent with a 
feeling of benevolence, to tell any man 
that he may go to that place where 
the Christian is assured all the un- 
godly will at last enter? It may be 
said that the Atheist believes not that 
there is a hell,—yet it may be an- 
swered, that the very use of the words 
respecting that which he thinks bas 
no existence, shews, that if he believ- 
ed it to exist, the language would be 
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used the same. For, suppose a man 
in his anger were to wish that the 





















































a volcano, though no such thing ex- 
isted in that part, yet it seems very 
reasonable to suppose, that if the vol- 
cano did exist, the wish would have 
been expressed the same. At any 
rate, if it come to nothing else, it 
comes to this, that the Atheist acts 
absurdly ; for, if it be foolish to ap- 
peal to God when he thinks there is 
no God, so it is equally unwise to 
talk about going to a place, when that 
place does not exist. It is a sort of 
derangement of the mind which causes 
him to talk about things which have 
no reality, (according to his sayings,) 
and this is done to vent his anger and 
his unmanly feelings towards others. 

As it regards reverence towards the 
Almighty, that must not be urged tu 
an Atheist, for though he is as really 
responsible for his actions to him as 
other men, yet it is necessary that he 
should cease to be one of that class, 
before such considerations will be re- 
ceived by him. And as he keeps off 


the existence of a God, so he often 
keeps off the belief of the existence of 
a God, because of the dislike he has to 
a responsibility for his actions. A man 
of this kind continually putting off the 
day of reckoning, the day when he 
will settle his accounts and gain the 
pardon of the Almighty, as well as 
peaceableness of mind, must refer all 
these things to a future period, and 
in so doing he certainly “‘ heapeth up 
wrath against the day of wrath.” 

We direct our attention now to 
another class, those who believe that 
there is a God, and that he made this 
beautiful universe, the flowers that 
bloom around us, the spacious ocean, 
the lofty hills, the suns which glitter 
in the boundless space, and the planets 
which move in their various orbits. 
They acknowledge that He is good, 
that He is powerful, and that He ob- 
serves the actions of men. Though 
they dislike the reality of revelation, 
yet they cannot deny the reality of 
this. We would ask them if there 
be any propriety in using that sacred 
name of which we speak, in their 
common conversation? And more 
especially in connecting it with that 
which is low and detestable? Shall it 
be deemed an insult to one of emi- 
nence among our fellow-creatures, if 


person offending him should fall into | 


this, because of the dislike he has to. 


| his name be used as a by-word in 
| our foolish conversation, and yet not 
conceived as awfully daring to take 
in{vain that name which belpngs to 
the Ruler of heaven and earth? There 
is surely something disgusting to all 
our finer feelings, to perceive that 
which is worthy of reverence con- 
nected with that which is trifling; or 
that which possesses purity and holi- 
ness, with something mean and gro- 
velling, and perhaps the effect of pas- 
sions, which, on a close examination, 
we should be ashamed to own. 

There is no common sense visible 
in this. Men who talk about consist- 
ency in other matters, should certainly 
possess it in one of such high import- 
ance. Every man should be willing 
to make that which appears right, re- 
main uppermost, as a guide for his 
actions ; inasmuch as he does not do 
this, he is a bad member of society, 
and devoid of that which should be 
the honour of man. If a Deist can 
reconcile this custom, which we have 
been opposing, with a proper refer- 
ence to all that is right, let him do it; 
if not, let him forsake it for the future. 

It would be of no use with the De- 
ist to bring forward the testimony of 
scripture against this practice ; for as 
the Atheist must cease to be one be- 
fore he can admit the being of a God, 
so the Deist must cease to be such, 
before he will admit the genuineness 
of revelation. But with the Deist it 
is too often the case, that he opposes 
the sacred writings because he will 
not conform to their laws, and a re- 
conciliation is thereby prevented be- 
tween him and that great Being who 
created and rules him. Deists must 
be conscious that they cannot per- 
fectly conform to the divine will, for 
they feel sometimes that the actions 
they commit are wrong; then these 
actions must be forgiven, or they must 
be punished ; and if it happen that all 
these things are left time after time, 
there must be an accumulation, and 
there must be a settlement at last; 
and of the Deist, as well as of the 
Atheist, it may be asserted, that they 
are procuring for themselves an evil 
day. 
Though [ have been led almost ne- 
cessarily into a view of the danger of 
denying the Supreme Being, and of 
Revelation, yet I am conscious that 
there are some solitary instances in 
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ped God,—whether there were any 
advantage in their worship, it is not 
for me to say—God is the judge ; but 
then these were men who, by regular 
reasoning, and, according to their 
opinion, correct reasoning, got into 
the notion, and conscientiously they 
adhered toit. There might have been 
also an instance in which a man in 
the course of his ratiocination got to 
an inference which would imply al- 
most the non-existence of a First 
Cause, though that very inference 
might appear to him absurd. But it 
is far different with those who suffer 
inclination to rule, and break down 
_ all barriers, to make way for them. 
If there be a God in the world, and if 
there be justice in the universe, these 
men must be punished sooner or later. 
_ [come now to those who firmly be- 
lieve there is a God, who have no 
doubt that the Bible is trae—and yet 
they break that command which says 
‘Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain.” If the con- 
duct of the Atheist is dangerous and 
inconsistent, and that of the Deist 
disgusting to all the finer feelings of 
nature, and displeasing to the Al- 
mighty, what must be the conduct of 
the man professing himself to be a 
Christian? 

We have already proved in the two 
former cases, the utter opposition of it 
to common sense, and from reason we 
have shewn it to be dangerous ; but 
revelation is admitted by you, and by 
revelation you shall be judged. 

If he who knows not his master’s 
will very clearly “‘is beaten with some 
Stripes,” he that knows it, and follows 
it not, will be ‘“ beaten with many 
stripes.” Your punishment will be 
very great, ‘‘ for the Lord will not 
hold him guiltless who taketh his 
name in vain.” 

You have all that is necessary to 
constitute sin, and a worthiness of 
punishment. Sin is the transgression 
of a known law ; you know these laws 
and are conscious that you transgress 
them. 

The wisest and the best plan, as it 
regards your own welfare, and the 
duty which you owe to your fellow 
creatures, as well as that supreme 
duty which you owe to the Almighty, 
is, to turn from those evil ways, to 
seek the pardon of God, and prepare 
for another and a better world. 

Dion. 
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A HINT TO MISSIONARY ADVOCATES, 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sin,—It has lately been my privilege 
to attend several of the public meet- 
ings, which have been held in different 
parts of the kingdom, in support of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missions. It 
can be no dishonour to avow, that the 
gratification I derived from some of 
those meetings, was one of no ordina- 
ry kind. Indeed, I have no hesitation 
in stating, that the eloquence dis- 
played, the sympathies awakened, 
and the liberalities exercised, on some 
of these occasions, furnished to my 
mind one of the highest luxuries it is 
capable of participating. 

But this bright speculum, which re- 
flected so much beauty, benevolence, 
and truth, was not without its tarnish. 
It is with concern that I have to men- 
tion, that, in several instances, the 
motives urged by the speakers, and 
some of those speakers men of dis- 
tinction and ability, were such as, in 
my apprehension, will not bear the 
test of an impartial examination, 

The objectionable sentiments to 
which I refer, relate to the possibility 
of the salvation of the heathen, with- 
out a preached gospel. A certain 
speaker in one of these meetings 
made a calculation on the number of 
the heathen who die, in every day, 
and hour, and minute ; and concluded 
his calculation by exclaiming, ‘‘ Who 
can think of so many immortal souls 
passing every moment into eternal 
fire, without being moved?” Another 
zealous advocate—an advocate more 
zealous than discreet—reminded a 
crowded and eager assembly, that 
their want of liberality on that occa- 
sion, might cause the loss of one or 
more pagan souls. These instances 
might perhaps be exgused, as cases 
in which the imagination of a highly 
stimulated and extemporaneous speak- 
er, had carried him beyond the bounds 
his sober judgment would prescribe. 
But what shall be said in extenuation 
of a written and publislied address, 
dated “‘ Wesleyan Mission House, 77, 
Hatton Garden, March Ist, 1824.” 
In that address we meet with this 
most awful and most exceptionable 
passage,—‘‘ Look round upon the pa- 
gan world, and behold—there is the 
disease of sin, but without the cure; the 
torture, without the assuaging hand of 
help ; the wastes of death, without the 
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hope of life!” To me, sir, who am 
accustomed to look up to the God I 
serve, as good to all, and as spreading 
his tender mercies over all his works ; 
and to regard the blood of Jesus 
Christ as a remedy that extends its 
healing, assuaging, living influence to 
every soul of man ;—to me, the above 
language is intolerable. 

It is to be remembered, sir, that the 
revolting sentiments I have mention- 
ed, have been advanced in Wesleyan 
chapels, and by men who pride them- 
selves on their rigid adherence to the 
principles of the immortal founder of 
the Methodist societies. Yet surely, 
if the system which that great man 
left to the world, have one character- 
istic more prominent, one principle 
more vital, than another, it is this,— 
that through the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, salvation is put within the 
grasp of every human soul! In my 
judgment, the man who limits salva- 
tion to those who have the opportunity 
to read or hear the gospel, surrenders 
one of the dearest and most essential 
principles of that system of doctrine, 
whose promulgation has, under God, 
been attended with so much good to 
the nations of the earth. 

That the great Wesley did not con- 
sider all those who die without a 
knowledge of the written gospel, as 
excluded from the mercies of their 
Creator, and from the joys of his hea- 
ven, will satisfactorily appear from 
the following quotations from his 
writings :— 

In the Minutes of the first Confer- 
ence, held in London, 1744—the con- 
ference, it should be remembered, in 
which. the doctrines of Mr. Wesley 
and his early coadjutors were exam- 
ined and settled—we meet with this 
candid and Christian avowal :—‘‘ We 
conceive that through the obedience 
and death of Christ, 1. The bodies of 
ALL MEN become immortal after the 
resurrection. 2. Their souls receive 
a capacity of spiritual life. 3. An 
actual spark or seed thereof.” Yet 
some of the Wesleyans of this day 
would have us believe that in Pagan 
lands, there is the “‘ disease of sin 
without its cure.” 


In the Minutes of 1745, occurs an- 
other statement, from which we may 
gather the views of Mr. Wesley upon 


this subject. ‘ Q. 27. What will be- 
come of a Heathen, a Papist, a Church 
of England man, who dies without be- 





ing sanctified? A. He cannot see the 
Lord. But none who seeks it sin- 
cerely shall or can die without it: 
though possibly he may not attain it 
till the very artiele of death.” The sup- 
position that a Heathen, as well as a 
Church of England man, may obtain 
sanctification in the very article of 
death, is in perfect consonance with 
the liberal and enlarged views of a 
Wesley; but it is a supposition, the 
charity of some of his followers can- 
not reach. 

But the following quotation from 
Mr. Wesley’s tract, entitled “ Pre- 
destination calmly considered,” (Wes- 
ley’s Works, Vol. XIV. page 249 and 
250,) will place this matter in a still 
clearer light. ‘‘ Being willing that all 
men should be saved—his first step is, 
to enlighten the understanding by that 
general knowledge of good and evil. 
To this he adds many secret reproofs, 
if they act contrary to this light; many 
inward convictions, which there is not 
a man on earth who has not often felt. 
At other times he gently moves their 
wills, he draws and woos them, as it 
were, to walk in thelight. He instils 
into their hearts desires, though per- 
haps they know not from whence they 
came. Thus far he proceeds with all 
the children of men; yea, even those 
who have not the knowledge of his writ- 
ten word.” I would recommend this 
passage to the serious consideration 
of the Wesleyans of this age; and 
submit to the judgment of every im- 
partial person, whether it it-be not in 
flat contradiction to those opinions it 
is brought forward to disprove. 

I shall adduce but one quotation 
more from Mr. Wesley: it is his Note- 
on Acts x. 35. ‘“‘ But in every nation, 
he that feareth God and worketh righte- 
ousness—He that, first,reverences God, 
as great, wise, good, the cause, end, 
and governor of all things; and, se- 
condly, from this awful regard to him, 
not only avoids all known evil, but 
endeavours, aecording to the best light 
he has, to do all things well; is ac- 
cepted of him—through Christ,— 
though he knows him not. The as- 
sertion is express, and admits of no 
exception. He is in the favour of 
God, whether enjoying his written word 
and ordinances or not.” 

On the subject in question, the name 
of Wesley is not infallible, but it is of 
high authority. For my own part, fT 
must. see strong reason, before I dif- 
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fer, in a grave opinion, from that il- 
lustrious man. Whether the gentle- 
men to whom I have alluded, have 
paid sufficient deference to his judg- 
ment in this matter, is with me very 
doubtful. Butitis not on the authority 
of Mr. Wesley alone, that I rest the 
merits of this question. That all who 
die ignorant of the gospel; that all 
the millions of the nagan world are 
eternally lost, without the means, 
without the opportunity of salvation, 
is a supposition which meets my most 
decided disavowal and reprobation. 
First. Because it casts a reflection 
upon the goodness of God. Why 
does the great Creator call these my- 
riads on myriads of human beings into 
existence? Why does he warm them 
with his sun; refresh them with his 
breeze ; feed them with the food they 
eat; cover them with the clothes they 
wear? Is it merely that they may 


work wickedness, and ripen for de- 
struction? No, surely; but that, ac- 
cording to the light which they have, 
they may do his blessed will, and 
save their soals alive. 

2. This supposition contradicts the 
value and efficacy of the atonement 


made by the sacrifice of the Lamb of 
God. If Jesus Christ by the grace of 
God has tasted death for every man: 
for every man, as Mr, Wesley ner- 
vously expresses it, “‘ that ever was, 
or ever will be, born into the world ;’’ 
then surely it mast be unreasonable 
and uncharitable io represent, by far 
the larger part of the human race, as 
living and dying without ever having 
an opportunity of drinking of those 
streams of life, the fountain of mercy 
sends forth. The old Wesleyan doc- 
trine upon this subject was, that in 
virtue of the death of Christ, every 
map is put into a state in which sal- 
vation may be obtained ; the new doc- 
trine is, that millions on millions of 
the humaa race are in a state in which 
salvation is unattainable: the 
not, it is said, be saved without a 
knowledge of the gospel, and it is 
certain they can no more obtain that, 
than they can stop the sun in his 
course. 
8. The supposition in question is 
ag a with the doctrine of a 
case of ¢ man dwelling Let us suppose the 
lling on the banks 
the Jumna; on whose habitation 
pa light of a written revelation never 
shone, on whose ears the sound of| 
No, 61.—Vo . VI, 





Jesu’s name never fell. ‘Now this in- 
dividual, as an individual, must 
pear, and give Moacabuastelbeds 
of all. His account? Of what? 
the non-improvement of talents ead 
opportunities which were mever en- 
trasted to his care? Of the commis- 
sion of sins whose turpitude he never 
saw? Of the omission of duties im 
mms my he was _P ‘roar 
structed ? rejection a go 
which he never heard? No, 
The Judge of all the rom wil de de 
right; and will mot expect to reap 
where he has not sown, nor te gather 
where he has not scattered. 

Among the many notions, unfound- 
ail and a ved, ——- of 

ages have » perhaps there 
is none of which the enemies ef re- 
vealed truth have more rea@ily of 
more forcibly availed themselves, — 
that which makes the actual know- 
ledge of revelation essential to salva- 
tion. In later years, as the amount 
of the world’s population has been 
more correctly ascertained ; and as it 
has appeared that those who are in 
possession of the sacred Seriptures 
are few, when compared with these 
who have them not ; men not destitute 
of intelligence, have rejected the gos- 
pel, under the false i that it -__ 
nounces everlasting damnationagainst 
all who are ignorant of its theory. 
But let the truth of this subject be un- 
derstood ; let it appear that the gos- 
pel instructs us that the provisions of 
the Saviour’s death extend to those 
who never heard his name, and infi- 
delity is driven from this fort also; 
and those who charge the Christian 
system with illiberality and injustice, 
are found themselves to be unjust and 


On the question of the salvability 
of the heathen, I take this ground; 
and no s r of rhetoric, no co- 
louring of description, is sufficient to 


- | beat me from it; That the heathen 


having no revealed Jaw, are a law 
unto ay rte en ee nature the 
things which the revealed law er 
quires, and plainly shewing the work 
of the law written on their hearts : 
That in virtue of the atonement made 
by our Lord Jesus Christ, salvation 
by every human being 
Son into the world :— the degree 
of moral virtue and heliness whieh 
the Creator expects of every man, is 
ay ne to the advantages with 
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last great day, no man. will be 
condemned for the "violation of laws 


him. 

I am aware that in the gospel, faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ is stipulated 
as the condition of salvation. But 
can we sa this condition is re- 
quired of those who have no opportu- 
nity to hear him preached ? ‘We con- 
sider infants as saved in virtue of the 
Saviour’s merits; yet surely without 
faith in him; and it is not more im- 

ble for the new-born infant to 
elieve in .the Son of God, than it is 
for a who never heard his 
name. No one can doubt that the 
light beaming upon heathen nations 
is vastly inferior to that which we en- 
joy. Their case is deplorable, but 
not desperate; but although their 
— is great, we cannot infer from 
henee, that th their final destiny is in- 
evitable. 
» Let no one, sir, imagine that the 
foregoing observations are intended 
to discredit the cause of Christian 
missions. If any one so imagine, I 
ean only say, the apprehension is with- 
out foundation. It is an earnest wish 
for the stability and the success of that 
great cause, and not a principle of op- 
position to it, which has given birth 
to this paper. Actions which are 
right, should be urged by motives 
which are true; lest, peradventure, 
when the fallacy of the motives is de- 
tected, the actions themselves should 
cease. The longer the missionary 
cause is carried on, the more appa- 
rent it is, that it stands in need, for its 
recommendation and support, of no 
strained and doubtful reasons; much 
less of those which are unfounded and 


false. With all-the zeal which the |- 


most ardent charity:can inspire, with 
all the steady perseverance the deep- 
est sense of duty can produce, let the 
Christian republic advance in its il- 
Justrious. triumphant career! Ig- 
noranee may look on with surprise ; 
infidelity may pour its we eer su- 
perstition may oppose the barrier of 
its fantastic, dark, and bloody insti- 
tutions; but the mareh of Christian 
benevolence shall proceed, until the 
millions of mankind lie prostrate at 
Seeentany ewan, lost in trans- 
ports of and love. I 
am, sir, &c. 
Jule , 1824, 





.. RELIGION.—A TALE. 
« Ye good distrest ! 
Ye noble few! who here unbending stand 
Beneath life’s pressure. Yet bear ap awhile, 
And what your bounded view, which only saw 
A little part, deem’d evil, is no more.” 
THOMSON. 
Mr. Mortanpd was an individual of 
oe and fortune, and, in the 
ation of the world, both as a 
=—- and a member of society, 
stood high in the scale of excel- 
lence. The good opinion of his fellow 
men was indeed the chief point of his 
ambition, nor did he consider any sa- 
crifices too great to obtain so desirable 
an object. Methodism he ever con- 
nected with h sy; and all religion 
that exceeded a mere attention te ex- 
ternal duties, he considered as fanati- 
cism and insanity ; of course, every 
individual, whose ‘character, princi- 
ples, and prospects were grounded 
upon the oraeles of God, were regard- 
ed by him with con if not with 
absolute abhorrence. e well knew, 
however, how to veil his actua} senti- 
ments beneath the semblance of libe- 
rality; and whatever were their tenets 
or their professions, he could “ be- 
come all things to all men.” 

At home, however, his native cha- 
racter appeared in all its hideous de- 
formity, and while to others he was 
courteous and obliging, the members 
of his own family he treated with mo- 
Dae nme en re One 
of the num in a pecaliar degree, 
was the object of his hatred and con- 
tempt; it was his daughter Clara, 
upon whose mind it had pleased the 
God of all to produce that 
superhuman renovation which the 
incarnate God denominated the new 
birth. 

Nor was her father the only enemy 
with which Miss Morland had to con- 
tend, for by far the majority of her 
kindred and relations ded her 
with derision, and treated her with 
neglect. She was in fact almost ex- 
cluded from the ordinary privileges 
of a child anda sister, and day after 
day the contemptuous epithets of 
** methodist, —fanatic,— and _ saint,” 
were plentifully bestowed upon the 
amiable Clara; but, like her divine 
Master, * when she was reviled, she 
reviled not again; when sbe saffered, 
she threatened not.” It was her con- 
stant endeavour to evince by her de- 


meanour-the veracity of her profes- 
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sions, and to manifest to all around 
her that her religion taught her not to 
return railing for railing, but to love 
her enemies, and to pray for her per- 
seoutors. 

One privilege, however, she had 
hitherto uninteruptedly enjoyed;—it 
was that of an attendance upon the 
ordinances of the gospel. Never, 
unless providence interposed, was her 
seat unoccupied ; never did the scru- 
tinizing eye of the mnister search for 
Clara, to be disappoin.ed ; and He who 
will always follow with his blessing the 
diligent discharge of duty, and con- 
stant attendance upon the means, 
continually watered her soul with 
“ the dews of his heavenly blessing,” 
and she “‘ grew in grace, and in‘the 
knowledge of her Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

Nor were all within the circle of her 
family either opposed to her principles, 
or unconscious of her virtues. Mrs. 
Morland, though herself a total stran- 
ger to the power of religion, could 
not but observe its influence upon the 
character and temper of her pious 
daughter; and if she. disliked the 
cause, she admired the effects, con- 
sequently regarded her with some de- 
gree of partiality, and protected her 
from insults that would else have been 
almost too poignant to endure. But 
earthly friends are at best but uncer- 
tain supporters, and the Providence 
of God often considers it expedient to 
remove them fromourarms. Scarcely 
had she attained her eighteenth year 
when her mother was seized with a 
lingering disorder, that finally ter- 
minated in her decease, and thus was 
Clara bereft of her best human friend, 
and e ; without a protector, to 
the taunts and derision of her un- 
principled relatives; this was too 
much for a constitution naturally de- 
licate, and to the day of her death 
she never totally recovered it. Such 
an event to one “‘ without God in the 
world” must have been painfal in 
the extreme, it must have stripped 
them of every consolation, and de- 
prived them of every support. But 
Clara had one to whom in this afflict- 


ing crisis she could look for assistance 


and strength. He who had supported 
her in six troubles, did satfemiio her 
in seven, but, with his “ everlasting 
arms” beneath her, she was enabled 
to bear up amidst all her most pun- 
gent sorrows, yea, to exclaimin the 





full assurance of faith, “It is the 
Lord, let him do as seemeth him 

Immediately after her mother’s de- 
cease, poor Clara found her situation, 
bad as it was before,'to become ma- 
terially worse ;—her kindred were her 
enemies, and her nearest relatives 
her greatest torments, but she did not 
murmaor or repine, she remembered 
one “‘ who was despised and rejected 
of men, a man of sorrows, and ac~ 
quainted with grief,” and with so illus- 
trious an example before her, she, 
like him, returned only good for evil, 
and benignity for contempt. 

One morning, while her heart was 
still bleeding with the wound that the 
loss of her mother had occasioned, 
her father entered her room. An air 
of extreme hauteur was seated upon 
his brow, and anger was impressed 
upon every feature of his countenance. 
Immediately upon his entrance; Clara 
rose from her seat, and offered him 
her respectful salutations ; but without 
noticing or returning her courtesy, he 
walked contemptuously to the win- 
dow, where he remained for some time, 
apparently regardless of her presence. 
At length, turning suddenly round, 
and looking sternly at her, he said,— 
“You have long been in the habit of 
attending those d—d conventicles, and 
consequently you have brought a dis- 
grace upon your family, by turning 
methodist. I give you this watning, 
-—the next time you go with those 
canting, psalm-singing hypocrites, you 
shall enter my doors no more.” 
saying, he left her a prey to the me- 
lancholy reflections which such a 
speech was calculated to produce. 
But see how this amiable girl exem- 
plified the spirit of the gospel. To 
thwart a worldly man, is to excite his 
most rancorous odium ; and to lessen 
his enjoyments, is to call forth his 
bitterest execrations. But was it thus 
with Clara? No! the Bible, where.she 
had drunk that living water which 
alone can slake the thirst of an awak- 
ened mind, had taught her to “‘ love 
them that bated her, and to pray for 
them that despitefully ased her.” 

At length the Sabbath dawned, 
in which the faith and fortitude of 
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5 am aware that in the gospel, faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ is stipulated 
as the condition of salvation. But 
ean we suppose this condition is re- 
quired of those who have no opportu- | ey 
nity to hear him preached? -We con- 
sider infants as saved in virtue of the 
Saviour’s merits; yet surely without 
faith in him: and it is not more im- 

ble for the new-born infant to 
elieve in the Son of God, than it is 
for a peal ag who never heard his 
one can doubt that the 
light beaming upon heathen nations 
is vastly inferior to that which we en- 
joy. Their case is deplorable, but 
not desperate; but although their 
danger is great, we cannot infer from 
henee, that their final destiny is in- 
evitable. 
» Let no one, sir, imagine that the 
foregoing observations are intended 
to discredit the cause of Christian 
missions. If any one so imagine, I 
ean only say, the apprehension is with- 
out foundation. It is an earnest wish 
for the stability and the success of that 
great cause, and not a principle of op- 
position ‘to it, which has given birth 
to this paper. Actions which are 
right, should be urged by motives 
which are true; lest, peradventure, 
when the fallacy of the motives is de- 
tected, the actions themselves should 
cease. The longer the missionary 
cause is carried on, the more appa- 
rent it is, that it stands in need, for its 
recommendation and support, of no 
strained and doubtful reasons; much 
less of those which are unfounded and 
false. 
most ardent charity:can inspire, with 
all the steady perseverance the deep- 
est sense of duty can produce, let the 
Christian republic advance in its il- 
lustrious. 
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tutiens; but the mareh of Christian 
benevolence shall proceed, until the 
millions of mankind lie prostrate at 
the Redeemer’s footstool, lost in trans- 
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A little part, deem’d evil, is no more.” 
THOMSON. 


Mr. Morand was an individual of 
res bility and fortune, and, in the 
tion of the world, both as a 
gentleman and a member of society, 
high in the scale of excel- 
lence. The peed opinion of his fellow 
men was indeed the chief point of his 
ambition, nor did he consider any sa- 
crifices too great to obtain so desirable 
an object. Methodism he ever con- 
nected with h sy; and all religion 
that exceeded a mere attention te ex- 
ternal duties, he considered as fanati- 
cism and insanity; of course, every 
individual, whose character, 
ples, and prospects were grounded 
upon the oraeles of God, were regard- 
ed by him with con if not with 
absolute abhorrence. e well knew, 
however, how to veil his actual senti- 
ments beneath the semblance of libe- 
rality; and whatever were their tenets 
or their professions, he could “‘ be- 
come all things to all men.” 

At home, however, his native cha- 
racter appeared in all its hideous de- 
formity, and while to others he was 
courteous and obliging, the members 
of his own family he treated with mo- 
roseness, ill-nature, and disdain. One 
of the number, in a peculiar 
was the object of his hatred and con- 
tempt; it was his daughter Clara, 
upon whose mind it had pleased the 
God of all grace to produce that 
superhuman renovation which the 
incarnate God denominated the new 
birth. 

Nor was her father the only enemy 
with which Miss Morland had to con- 
tend, for by far the majority of her 
kindred and relations 

with derision, and treat 

8 hey She was in fact almost ex- 
cluded from the ordinary privileges 
of a child and a sister, and day after 
day the contemptuous epithets of 
** methodist, —fanatic,— and saint,” 
were plentifully bestowed upon the 
amiable Clara; but, like her divine 
Master, * when she was reviled, she 
reviled not again; when she suffered, 
she threatened not.” It was her con- 
stant endeavour to evince by her de- 
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sions, and to manifest to all around 
her that her religion taught her not to 
return railing for railing, but to love 
her enemies, and to pray for her per- 
seoutors. 

One privilege, however, she had 
hitherto uninteruptedly enjoyed;—it 
was that of an attendance upon the 
ordinances of the gospel. Never, 
unless providence interposed, was her 
seat unoccupied; never did the scru- 
tinizing eye of the minister search for 
Clara, to be disappointed ; and He who 
will always follow with his blessing the 
diligent discharge of duty, and con- 
stant attendance upon the means, 
continually watered her soul with 
“* the dews of his heavenly blessing,” 
and she “‘ grew in grace, and in‘the 
knowledge of her Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

Nor were all within the circle of her 
family either opposed to her principles, 
or unconscious of her virtues. Mrs. 


Morland, though herself a total stran- 
ger to the power of religion, could 
not but observe its influence upon the 
character and temper of her pious 


daughter; and if she. disliked the 
cause, she admired the effects, con- 
sequently regarded her with some de- 
gree of partiality, and protected her 
from insults that would else have been 
almost too poignant to endure. But 
earthly friends are at best but uncer- 
tain supporters, and the Providence 
of God often considers it expedient to 
remove them fromour arms. Scarcely 
had she attained her eighteenth year 
when her mother was seized with a 
lingering disorder, that finally ter- 
minated in her decease, and thus was 
Clara bereft of her best human friend, 
and exposed, without a protector, to 
the taunts and derision of her un- 
principled relatives; this was too 
much for a constitution naturally de- 
licate, and to the day of her death 
she never totally recovered it. Such 
an event to one “‘ without God in the 
world” must have been painfal in 
the extreme, it must have stripped 
them of every consolation, and de- 
prived them of every support. But 
Clara had one to whom in this afflict- 
ing. crisis she “= wer = assistance 
and strength. Hew suppo 
her in six troubles, did not forsake her 
in seven, but, with his “ everlasting 
arms” beneath her, she was enabled 
to bear up amidst all her most pun- 
gent sorrows, yea, to exclaimin the 
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full assurance of faith, “It is the 
Lord, | let him do as seemeth him 

Immedia after her mother’s de- 
cease, poor Clara found her situation, 
bad as it was before,'to become ma- 
terially worse ;—her kindred were her 
enemies, and her nearest relatives 
her greatest torments, but she did not 
murmar or repine; she remembered 
one “‘ who was despised and rejected 
of men, a-man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief,” and with so illus- 
trious an example before her, she, 
like him, returned only good for evil, 
and benignity for contempt. 

One morning, while her heart was 
still bleeding with the wound that the 
loss of her mother had occasioned, 
her father entered her room. An air 
of extreme hauteur was seated upon 
his brow, and anger was impressed 
upon every feature of his countenance. 
Immediately upon his entrance, Clara 
rose from her seat, and offered him 
her respectful salutations ; but without 
noticing or returning her courtesy, he 
walked contemptuously to the win- 
dow, where he remained for some time, 
apparently regardless of her presence. 
At length, turning suddenly round, 
and lcoking sternly at her, he said;— 
“You have long been in the habit of 
attending those d—d conventicles, and 
consequently you have brought a dis- 
grace upon your family, by turning 
methodist. I give you this warning, 
—the next time you go with those 
canting, psalm-singing hypocrites, you 
shall enter my doors no more.” 
saying, he left her a prey to the me- 
lancholy reflections which such a 
speech was calculated to produce. 
But see how this amiable girl exem- 
plified the spirit of the gospel. To 
thwart a worldly man, is to excite his 
most rancorous odium ; and to lessen 
his enjoyments, is to call forth his 
bitterest execrations. But was it thus 
with Clara? No! the Bible, where.she 
had drunk that living water which 
alone can slake the thirst of an awak- 
ened mind, had taught her to “love 
them that hated her, and to pray for 
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with tranqail pleasure, and with holy 

3 bat now, though it: arese with all 
ts accustomed splendour, it could net 
dispel the gloom that clouded her soal. 
The sabbath had often been to her 2 
weleome respite from trial, and a 
sweet repose amidst the sorrows of 
her pilgrimage ; it had been to her 
soul as a garden of roses in an arid 
wilderness, and the conviction that it 
was a had frequently con- 
soled her in the season of its delay ; 
but how different an aspect did it now 
assume! new it was pre-eminently a 
day of trial, in which she was either 
to swerve from the path of rectitude 
and duty, or exelude herself from ber 
family and her home. She knelt in 
fervent supplication to the footstool 
of the Most High ; she poured out her 
sorrows and her complaints into the 
compassionate bosom of her Father 
and her God, nor did her cry return 
wnanswered or unheard ; but when she 
arose from her knees, her mind was 
soothed and invigorated by the hal- 
lowed exercise. She was happy in 


the conviction that Dei eee 
mundus admwmistratur, therefore 
she determined, in dependence upon 
divine assistance, rather to trust the 
goodness of that Providence, than to 
afford to her deriding relatives any 
teason to dispute the vitality of her 
principles, or the stability of her faith. 
The hour approached—her determina- 
tion was unmoved—and she quitted 
her paternal residence, to enter it no 
more for ever! 

Too well acquainted with her father’s 
resolute temper, and convinced that 
he would gladly embrace her —- 
disobedience to exelude ber from his 
house, she knew that it was almost 
useless to hope for a revocation of the 
eruel edict. She did not, however, 
continue long in her distress, and she 
received from a stranger those com- 
—_ whieh her own father had denied 


Endowed with a cultivated mind, 
and a liberal education, she soon 
after engaged as a governess in a pri- 
vate family, still cherishing the feeble 
hope that her father would relax in 
his severity, and revoke his determina- 
tion; but he continued unrelenting 
and unmoved, and to the day of her 
death she was an outeast from her 
home, and abandoned by her friends: 
but she had “‘a friend that sticketh 
closer than.a brother,” and a home 





‘* eternal in the heavens,” thither was 
she gradually advancing, where ‘‘ God 
shall be her everlasting light, and the 
days of her mourning shall be ended.” 

It was about this time that I first 
became acquainted with her, and never 
did I see the amiable spirit of the 
gospel of Jesus so powerfully demon- 
strated. In her person she was pos- 
sessed of no extraordinary attrac- 
tions, but if her features were not 
“ framed for the tender offices of love,” 
they were calculated atleast to enforce 
admiration, and elicit esteem; her 
darkened eye beamed with sensi- 
bility ; her forehead, now wan with 
sorrow and disease, wore the marks 
of intelligence ; a modest smile, even 
in her affliction, sported upon her 
countenance, and indicated the predo- 
minant character of her mind ; in short, 
if she was not handsome, she was in- 
teresting ; and whatever she was de- 
ficient m personal attractions, was 
amply counterpoised by the more ele- 
vated endowments of the intellect. 

Day after day I watched’this lovely 
flower withering in the ‘‘ garden of the 
Lord,” and anxiously anticipated the 
period, when it would be removed 
from this barren soil, to be trans- 
planted in a more c nial clime. 
She was indeed “a plant of the Lord’s 
own right hand planting,” and, like the 
tender rose chilled by the withermg 
blast, even the signals of its approach- 
ing ruin threw around it an additional 
charm, and heightened the interest of 
its appearance. But “ as her outward 
man decayed, her inward man was 
renewed day by day; and as she 
drew nearer and nearer-to the Canaan 
of eternal repose, she was enabled 
more clearly to read her imdividual 
interest in the salvation of Jesus, to 
identify herself with all the “ precious 
promises” of the gospel, and to “‘ re- 
joice in hope of the glory of God.” 

One day that I called to see her, 
she was reclining upon the sofa, with 
her head supported by her hand,—an 
extreme lassitude pervaded her whole 
frame, and the hectic hue of a con- 
sumption played upon her cheeks, but 
the happiness of her seul was unin- 
terrupted, and her prospects of eter- 
nity were without a cloud. 

“ Do you feelno doubt,” I inquired, 
as: E seated myself by her side, “is 
Jesus still precious to your soul ?” 

“ Yes, he is,” she replied, ‘ he is,— 
I have no doubt, net enc.” 
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“You have been severely tried in 
your life, itis a great mercy that you 
are so happy in your death.” 

“Yes, I have met with trials, but 
they have been ‘ blessings in dis- 
guise,’ I thank God for them all.” 

“The experience of the Apostle 
seems to be yours: ‘for me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain” ” 

“ Gain!” she exclaimed as she 
raised herself up, “‘ yes, it will be 
gain, unspeakable, everlasting gain. 
Here, the corruptions of my heart, and 
the trials of life, have perpetually eon- 
spired to deprive me of my only hap- 
piness, my only hope; but there, ‘all 
tears shall be wiped from my eyes,’ 
and death shall have no more domi- 
nion over me.” 

** Do you feel no desire to return to 
life, if your sickness should not be 
‘unto death?” 

“I am in the Lord’s hands, and let 
him do with me evenas he will. I am, 
however, more ‘ willing to depart, and 
to be with Christ ;—here, I am without 
a home, almost without a friend,—but 
I have a home and a friend in heaven, 
and thither my spirit longs to take 
her flight, and I feel that it will be so. 
Yes! I shall soon unite with the 


‘ spirits of the just,’ and join in the 


celestial anthems of the redeemed. 
«« « See the kindangels at the gates, 
Invitiog me to come ; 
There Jesus the forerunner waits, 
To welcome travellers home.’ ” 

Sach was the holy tranquillity of her 
soul, and such the spirituality of her 
language, that her chamber may be 
aptly denominated a Bethel. There 
were no fanatical or visionary fancies, 
her expressions were sober and dis- 
passionate, and her hopes were only 
those that could claim the revelation 
from on high as their origin and their 
warrant. Her reliance upon the Sa- 
viour was not the offspring of pre- 
sumption; no! she had the witnessing 
of the Spirit of God with her own 
that she was “ born of God.” She had 
been taught the depravity of her 
heart, the hopelessness of her natural 
condition, and the necessity of a per- 
fect righteousness to justify her in the 
sight of the Most Holy ;—this she 
knew she possessed not in herself, 
and therefore she looked by faith to 
that Jesus ‘“‘who, of God, is made 
unto us wisdom and rightcouspess, 
sanctification and tion ;’’ she 
rolicd the burden of her crimes at the 





foot of the cress ; she founded her only 
hopes upon his merits, and his ability 
to save, and therefore it was that 
Death was disarmed of his terrors, 
and even in “ the dark valley, and the 
shadow of death,” the “rod and the 
staff” of Omnipotence were her sup~ 
port and her stay. 

During the whole course of her ill- 
ness, she evinced the same resigna- 


. tion to the will, the same dependence 


upon the support, the same reliance 
and faith in the promises, of “ the 
Consolation of Israel.” ‘‘ Death could 
not make her soul afraid,” nor could 
all the terrors of dissolution loosen 
her grasp upon that hope “ which is 
set before us in the gospel.” . And 
though she was convinced that she 
was about to 

“ Sink 

Down into darkness, and the silent grave, 

Te feed the any op tap oy ~ 
yet she could exclaim, in the trium- 
phant language of the patriarch, “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth ; and 
though after my skin, worms destroy 
ig Rony yet in my flesh shall I see 
God.” 

The last time I visited her, she was 
so much reduced as to be scarcely 
able to speak. She fixed her glazing 
eyes upon mine, and with extreme 
difficulty said, ‘‘ Mr. P——, may I ask 
a favour of you?” : 

** Certainly,” I replied, “I shall be 
happy to serve you.” 

“It is, to carry my dying remem- 
brance to my father: tell him that I 
forgive him all his ankindness ;—tell 
him that I have ever been to him a 
dutiful and affectionate child ;—that I 
have prayed for him living, that I 
pray for hi aye , that I will con- 
tinue to pray for him, till I have ex- 
changed prayer for praise. Tell the 
same to my sisters and relations, and, 
oh! tell them that my dying charge:to 
them all is, that if they would be 
happy in life, in death, or in eternity, 
they must implore an interest in their 
only Redeemer, and seek the applica- 
tion of his cleansing blood to their 
guilty souls,” Exhausted by the ef- 
fort, she fell backwards, and burst 
into tears. Presently afterwards she 
added, “I am happy,—quite happy, 
and I wish they were y too.” 

Leave them. with God, I replied ; 
“the same grace that changed your 
soul can renovate theirs.” — . 

‘<1 know it—I know it—well—I am 
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going—going very fast—a crown of 
S auntaee crown of righteous- 
ness!” these were the last words I 
ever heard her utter, and shortly after- 
wards she gently sighed her last, and 
winged her joyful way to the realms 
of eternal life and uninterrupted feli- 
city. 

wae Vivit post fanera pietas.” 

Reader! dost thou offer the peti- 
tion, “‘Let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end be like 
theirs ?” remember, such has been the 
prayer of many who have been as des- 
titute of the principles of the righte- 
ous, as the deluded victim of avarice 
who first presented it. Seek to be 
clothed in the spotless robe of the 
Redeemer’s righteousness; seek to 
be sanctified and renewed by the in- 
fluences of his Spirit ; seek to feel and 
to exemplify the vital power of his 
gospel upon thy soul; and then thou 
wilt live in peace, die in triamph, hear 
with joy the. summons of the arch- 
angel, and rise again indestructible 
and immortal! 





Tewkesbury. ®. Il. 
—_—- 
POETRY. 
THE PATCH ON THE GARMENT. 
A SIMILE. 
Addressed to Valetudinarians, and all others who 
wear a sickly Body. 


You put a patch opon the vest, 

Bat it requires another quickly ; 

Tis but a tatter’d robe at best ; 
So fares it with a body sickly. 


The flesh is like a garment worn, 

As the immortal spirit's shrine ; 
And tho’ by sin decay’d and torn, 

“ The hand that form’d it is divine.” 
Some bodies are of fearnought, strong, 

Others are pb buckskin leather ; 
They hold it without patching long, 

And bid defiance to the weather. 
But _— = will weary) a 

their energy will plunder ; 

Tieley will remem te final day, ' 

When ev'ry seam shall start asunder. 


Time wears the strongest garment out, 
Or made of Me ea wool, or cotton ; 

An asthma, fever, head-ach, gout, 
Render the firmest texture rotten. 

The doctor’s skill, the nurse’s care, 
May patch it for a wearer ; 

Bat soon the robe will grow threadbare, 
If no affliction prove a teaver. 

Pills, powders, cordials, other matters, 
May stitch the rents from day to day ; 

Bat still you cannot hide the tatters ; 
It wears, in spite of all, away. 





Some robes are silk, or cambric thin, 
They tremble at each change of weather ; 
The rosy tint, the snowy skin, 
Soon fly away, and break life’s tether. 


Such pretty toys, however fine, 
waxwork, or of spermaceti 

May an immortal soal enshrine, , 
t soon they fade—ah, what a pity ! 


Bat should the robe ke awhile, 
An eastern wind, a chilling shower, 
Will all its summer glory spoil, 
And make it like a winter bower. 


It threadbare grows with equal speed, 
‘Whether a prince or peasant wear it; 
Affliction’s moths will on it feed, 
Tho’ sudden death awhile may spare it. 


Oh! that a soul, duration’s child! 
Should sach a tatter’d robe inherit ; 
It was—till sin its lustre spoil’d, 
A lovely garment for the spirit. 


Oh! could we get salvation’s robe, 
By angels wove in looms of glory, 

’T would last when fire consumes the fiobe, 
And time shall perish like a story 


Then tiil we are “ unclothed” quite, 

With tatter’d fiesh,—may we endeavour 
To gain this robe of spotless light, 

Gay, lovely, new, and fresh for ever! 
Newark. JosHUA MARSDEN. 


eee 
RESIGNATION. 


Soon will the toilsome busy scene 
Be hidden from my wearied eyes, 

And o’er my pewly hillock green 
The grassy turf shall sweetly rise. 


No more shall pain or care annoy, 
No dreams disturb that sound repose, 
No more complaints the tongue employ, 
No more distress at others’ woes. 


There shall the wicked cease to vex, 
The weary there shall sweetly rest ; 

No more shall earthly cares perplex, 
Nor longer be with gloom oppress’d. 


Oh! peacefal rest! my aching head 

And throbbing heart shall slamber there, 
In that cold, silent, dreamless bed, 

Freed from each keen corroding care. 


Down the pale cheek no more shall flow 
The briny tear,—the last is shed ; 

The heart no longer, fraught with woe, 
Shall heave the sigh,—the last is fled. 


Why I indalge in thou 
Why in the race so soon I tire, 
by wish and long for my release? 
Is it because I fear lest I 
Should not unto the end endure ? 
Let me remember, help is nigh, 
Jehovah's word remains secure. 


His word declares—the weakest saint 
That trasts in him alone for aid, 

Althou ’d, and weak, and faint, 
Need not indulge im fear or dread. 


But let me pause, and here inquire 
ria ts like these ? 
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Tho’ earthly comforts all decay, Press forward, k him in view, 
Tho’ friends und kindred round me die, And cheerfully up thy cross; 


Tho’ every pleasure fade away,— 
My Saviour reigns enthron’d on high. 


Yes, from the grave the conqueror rose, 
And triamph’d over every foe ; 
And now delights to succour those 
Who feel their misery and wo. 
And has he said he will e 
For me a mansion in the skies ; 
And shall I yield to gloomy care, 
Or let desponding thenghie arise? 
Reason forbids, rather let praise 
Employ my breath and tune my tongue, 
Till me from earth my Saviour raise 
To mingle with the heavenly throng. 


There shall the voice of sorrow cease, 

Sin, pain, and death are there anknown ; 
Still shall their bliss and joy increase 

As they surround the Saviour’s throne. 
His presence constitutes their joy, 

And with him they shall ever dwell ; 
His praise shall be their sweet employ, 

hile of his wondrous love they tell. 


The pallid cheek, the languid eye, 
The drooping head, afflictive pain, 
Which now extort from friends a sigh, 
Shall smiling glow with health again. 


Immortal youth, unwithering spring, 
Shall bloom, and greatly flourish there ; 
Nor age advance, nor winter bring 
A period of decay and care. 


No night shall interrupt their joy, 
For their Redeemer is their light ; 

Fatigue and languor ne’er annoy, 
For ever these are pat to flight. 


The blest inhabitants no more 
Shall bid adieu to those they love; 


No ee pangs endure 
For ever they shall dwell ‘above. 


Oh! had I pinions like a dove, 
I'd soar beyond the reach of ill, 
Explore those blissful seats above, 
ich the redeem’d shall ever fill. 


Peace, peace, my struggling heart, be still, 
With patience henry date,— 

Wait till it be thy Saviour’s will 

Te call thee from this earthly state. 


nena is not thy opin 
thought th rit cheer ; 
And tho’ with and ke oppress ‘d, 
Yield not dbonans and fear. 
Thro’ thy Redeemer’s mighty power, 
ious 


A glori So 
Soon will thy conflicts all be o’er, 
And thou be freed from every sin. 


Although I am a im here, 
I weet Led 4 mr home ; 

A stranger, as my fathers were, 
I a city yet to come. 


Then why indalge a y fear, 
Or let an t arise? 
I must be safe with Jesus near, 


He will give grace to win the prize. 





He will i eee 
sl de dlen earthly dross. 

And when struggles all are o'er, 
perp ey i race hast run ; 

When time with shall be no more, 
When all thy earthly toils are done : 


Then shall thy spirit soar above 
The reach of all terrestrial a 
And join to praise that wondrous love 
Which life, and grace, and glory brings. 
To Jesus thou shalt gladly raise ‘ 
Thy grateful notes of love and joy, 
For his amazing sovereign 3 
Ne’er shalt thou tire in this employ. 
wae the aa to — + reign, 
bought thee with his precious blood ; 
Wortby the Lamb that once was slain, ; 
The Prince of Peace, the mighty God. 


Ob! blissfal state! with joy pursue ; 
The few remaining days thon hast; 
The longest life admits bat few, 
And soon on thee will dawn the last. 


O, holy Saviour! am grace 


Still cheer, protect, ide my way ; 
Bring me at length to see thy face 
In the bright realms of cuilions day. 
te 


VERSES ON THE DEATH OF D— V—. 


INSCRIBED TO HIS MOTHER. 


DEAR happy child, how sweet thy sleep, 
Thou ne'er wilt wake again ; 

Safe lodg’d within thy Saviour’s breast, 
For ever free from pain. 


Short was thy journey thro’ this life, 
Layee age i of on . 

Thy e ilgrimage with us 
Finish’d within three years. 

What tho’ the mortal part is now 
Lifeless, and stiff, and cold ; 

Thy happy spirit active is 

ithin the Saviour’s fold. 


Thy sufferings now are at an end, 
Rote 
en fli 
‘o realms of endless day. 

Thy sighs and groans have given place 

To songs of love and joys, » 
And praises to Immangel’s name 

Do now thy tongue employ. 


Methinks I see thee near bis throne, 
In adoration lie ; 

And view thy little smiling face 
O’e with ecstasy. 

Thy voice doth now the chorus join 

hallelujahs sweet ; 

Clad in a of spotless white, 

I see thee at Christ's feet. 


Perhaps thoa may’st permitted be 
To est a rods ow; 

If so, seest thy weeping friends 
O'erwhelm’d with grief and wo. 
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But most thy tender mother dear, And the pouet tyrant who was meditating 
Whe moarns her darling child ; The fall of Greece, was beflled in hie pecjects. 
And for whove loss ber (ecling breast In deter apt ite tn el ee, 
loch th angels Ge. Heroicly have toil’d, nor less have prosper’d, 
In fancy’s ear ene hear thee now Inspir’d by thee, fall many a little band 
This address :— Has powerful armies foil ‘d. Invineible 


« For me, dear oe cease to grieve ; 
Ah! why indalge distress? 


«¢ Thy infant now is bless’d indeed, 
Enjoying bliss divine ; 

From pain and sickness ever freed, 
- Why then shouldst thou repine? 


«<I would not chi my happy lot, 
For all the er a gives, 

No such delights as heav’n affords, 
Could I from earth receive. 


“< Then, dearest mother, dry those tears, 
And raise aise thy downcast eyes ; 


Rej thy da’ son 
Is saf piseutiie Fe 


« Rely on Jesu’s ame 
He will thy portion be 
age thy concerns apon his word, 
or longer moaura for me. 


“ ea to him who died for thee, 
He'll lead thy weary feet ; 
And soon shalt thon in endless bliss 
Thy mach-lov’d offspring meet.” 
Feb. 11, 1824. Ss. G—s. 
— : 
ON LIBERTY, 
BY JOHN GORTON. 


on the lyre, my muse ; exert thy 

8 

Summon thy harmony forth ; exalt thy song ; 

For Liberty, the gloriousest "of themes ; ; 

Inestimable, lovely Liberty, 

~— ‘thy pete. Sua now ; the darling god- 
dess! 

To whom in Da! | age incense has soar’d, 

The pride of angels, the sweet hope of men. 

Bat what, thou nymph ador’d, what can be said 

That has not been forestall’d? There’s not a 


lay 
That resthes of freedom, that has not enrol’d 
In ancient and ia modern times, thy name. 


What votaries, Liberty bast thou not boasted 
In ev'ry age? The t of mankind, 
The best and wisest, ever have been found 
To do thee homage ; in thy social temple 
The mest illastrious of the haman race 
Have made a point t’assemble, lauding thee. 
What hosts of heroes have thy cause 
—— bam’rous martyrs heve their lives 


as'd, 
Spilling t their very heart’s bleod in thy service? 


Witness, others, 
The splendid scenes of Marathon and Platza ! 
In days of eo what were raié’d? 
Renowned plains! where ess deeds of 


valour 
doar once achiev’d ! how did’st thou triamph 


(While virtue aud while jastice smiled to 
see it,) 


When Persia's countless hordes were over- 


tbrowa, 


"d? | 





Thy spirit is ; and where ’tis pure and genuine, 

"Tis uncontrollable : e’en so the torrent, 

Which nothing can restrain; the more you 
strive 

To interrupt its course, the more it rages. 


The zest of life art thou; depriv’d of thee, 
Existence is distemper'd soon ; the pulse 
bas ) haeraeeg should play, languid be- 


The ‘joe that shonld thy roseate colour wear, 
Emaciated; the whole A em 8 strength 
Deprav’d; "and all its facalties i impair'd. 


Bat where thou art, are vigour, health, and 


The 12 politic performs its functions 

With strictest regularity; disease 

But seldom enters; and whene’er it does, 
Thy constitution, stamina, are such, 

Soon they correct what would distarb its order. 


Before this earth was fram’d, thou, Liberty, 
Didst in Elysian dwell, the gods among, 
Honouring and honour’d; near the Deity 
Thy seat was plac’d, a charming guest divine ; 
And to thy , libations were pour'd out 
Of golden nectar, ‘hymns to thee were chanted. 


Thou favourite of the skies, and joy of men, 
Let heav’n and earth unite to do thee homage. 
Let lasting peans mapa —— glory 3 

e warmest songs le forth, 

trightest arisede th ea nymphs can call, 
The ay shepherd’s flute, the grove’s sweet 


Let all be pat forthwith in requisition 
To pay appropriate courtesy to thee. 


ae fame her trampet blow, let her aim 
y worth in ev’ — ,» in each i. 

Le tyrants t , and nations 

Which are onnar"e, ren ss tanpubeleewadr: 

And shake their fetters off. Celestial maid! 

Unfarl thy standard over the whole world, 

And canse.mankind t’ enlist beneath its banners. 


come, when thou wilt be 
Sole mistress Mowe out ev'ry land and sea. 
— ry y dec as Fate will have it so, 
at each man shall his just prerogatives 

As freely exercise, as now he breathes 
The ci:cumambient air; th = 9 
_— ev'ry or of the 

And Greece, and Rome, and Attica be free. 


—— 


AN ORPHAN’S PRAYER. 


 * of heaven, propitious smile 
On a child who seeks thy care ; 
Bow thy gracious ear awhile, 
Listen to an orphans’ prayer. 


ot 
Wonaldl pow besent thy 
fuanmuceneldiie ieee. 


The day will su 


- ees 
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Though thy —_ be dark, O Lord, When we, Zeluda, feel the chilling blast 
Though unfathomably deep ; Of wintry time, that blows at length on all, 


Yet, who trust thy faithfal word, 
Thine almighty arm shall keep. 
This most clearly let me see, 
Firmly on my mind impress’d, 
Then this feeble heart shall be 
Blest indeed—supremely blest. 
None there is on earth to save, 
All around is darkest gloom ; 
Barren as my mother’s grave— 
Dreary as my father’s tomb. 
Whilst I press the clay-cold earth, 
Sorrow presses forth a sigh ; 
And the pang that gives it birth 
Watts it to thy throne, the sky. 
Thou the softest sigh wilt own, 
For with Him we waits to hear, 
Oh! how prevalent a groan, 
Oh! how eloquent a tear. 
This petition shall express 
All I now would ask of thee-- 
«“ Father of the fatherless, 


Parent to the orphan be!” 
Deal. E. B. 
i 
TO ZELUDA. 


é ——-_——--—-—- Time shall not see 
The hour that tears my soul from thee. 
E’en Azrael,” from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft, and fly it must 
That parts all else, shall doom for ever 
Our hearts to undivided dast !” 
LorD Byron. 
Now spring returns, and rising from the grove, 
Each warbling songster hails the opening day; 
O hear these humbler notes, the voice of lo 
Accept the tribate I to virtue pay, 
And bless me yet; smile, smile my fears 
Ner frou thy supplisat’s suit indignent t 
or from thy suppliant’s suit i arn, 
Bid hope Ar nt % shed a cheering ray ! 
This gratefal heart shall love thee in retarn, 
= reason holds its seat, or life’s dim taper 
arn. 


I see thee smile, as when the summer’s sun 
Looks through the mists that hid his twilight 


beam, . 

So has thy gentlest aspect now begun 
T’illume my soul,—to raise an hopefal gleam; 
Increase thy smiles, create a noonday ; 

Complete my bliss, bid each desponding 

thought 
Far hence retreat, and vanish as a dream ; 
No fear, no pain, shall then distarb my lot, 
Forgetting all beside—love only anforgot. 


And think not, dearest, that my love can change 
When ripened autumn’s withering tints 


appear ; 

Let not a fearfal, doubtful thought derange 
The peaceful prospect of thy futare year ; 
Those charms must fade, 1 long have held 

most dear, 

Yet changeless still this faithfal heart shall be, 
Till gloomy death itself shal! interfere ; 

And bring the hoar that sets the spirit free, 

Bat ber ay indeed on earth, to live thas loving 

ee. 





* The angel of death. 
No. 68.—Vo . VI. 





May sweet remembrance of endearments past 
Cheer life’s decline—may we together fall ; 
Hear and obey at once the final call, 

That bids us haste to make the last remove ; 
To bid adieu to this vast earthly ball, 

Bat be translated to the heavens above, 

To live as angels live—to love as angels love. 
Deal. E. B. 

i 


HYMN.—By a Lapy. 


\« What manner of man is this, that even the 


2. Ud 


winds and the sea obey him? 
MATT. viii. 27. 
Why those fears? behold, ’tis Jesus 
Holds the helm and guides the ship :— 
Spread the sails, and catch the breezes 
Sent to waft us thr-’ the deep, 
To the regions 
Where the mourners cease to weep. 
Though the shore we bope to land on, 
Only by report is known, 
ba de chee | all ap ta 
it report alone ; 
: And with Jesus 
Through the trackless deep move on. 
Render’d safe by his protection, 
We shall pass the wat’ry waste— 
Trusting to his wise direction, 
We shall gain the port at last! 
with wonder 
Think on toils and dangers past. 
Oh! what pleasures there await us! 
There the tempests cease to roar ; 
There it is that those who hate us 
Can molest our peace no more. 
Trouble ceases 


On that tranquil happy shore. 
een meee 


Review.—An Alarm to Unconverted 
Sinners. By the Rev. Joseph Al- 
leine. With an introductory. Essay. 
By the Rev. Andrew Thomson, M.A. 
Minister of St. George’s, Edinburgh. 

_ 8vo. pp. 396. London. Whittaker. 
1823. 


ALeine’s ALARM is scarcely less 
known, or less valued, than Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted, or John 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. It has 
passed through numerous editions, 
and obtained a footing in many houses 
where more splendid compositions 
can find no place. It contains plain 
truth, delivered in plain language, and 
is at once calculated to alarm the con- 
science, and to renovate the heart. 
Its character has been so long and so 
permanently established, that all re- 
commendation is superseded. Cri- 
ticism can add nothing to its lustre, 
and take nothing from its merit. 
B 
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Review—Kempis’s Imitation of Christ. 756 





The introductory essay, by Mr. 
Thomson, which occupies forty-six 
pages, is well written, unfolding its 
excellencies, and combating those ob- 
jections to which, in the estimation of 
the squeamish and fastidious, some of 
its plain dealings might seem liable. 
The Rev. Joseph Alleine “ was seri- 
ous in a serious cause ;” his aim was 
to reach the hearts of his hearers, 
without dreading their censures, or 
courting their applause. He consi- 
dered himself as amenable to a higher 
tribunal, and under this impression 
he discharged his, duty, leaving the 
event to God. In this light Mr. 
Thomson has surveyed this justly ce- 
lebrated book, the author of which nei- 
ther flatters vice, nor resorts to any 
temporizing expedients. Mr. Alleine, 
“ knowing the terrors of the Lord,” 
endeavours to persuade men; and 
Mr. Thomson has satisfactorily shewn, 
that although the author has expati- 
ated largely on God’s displeasure to- 
wards the wicked, and placed their 
danger in an awful light, he has no 
where gone beyond the boundaries 
prescribed by scripture, or taken his 
stand on ground that is untenable. 

Connecting the introductory essay 
with the work, great as was its in- 
trinsic merit, it becomes enhanced by 
the acquisition. It is better calculat- 
ed to profit than. to please those who 
look no farther than the present state, 
but it cannot fail to afford both plea- 
sure and advantage to all who are in- 
quiting ‘‘ what must Ido to be saved?” 
Mr. Thomson has no need, to. be 
ashamed. either of his, essay, or of the 
work which he recommends, 

ee eee 
Review.—The Imitation of Christ: in 

Three Books. By Thomas @ Kem- 

pis. With, an: Introductory, Essay. 

By, Thomas Chalmers, D.D. ano, 

pp.312. London, Winttaker. 1823. 


Tuomas A Kempis lived in a dark 
age. He was born in 1380, and died 
in 1471, leaving behind him a charac- 
ter which even calumny has not dared 
to tarnish. This book was originally 
written in Latin, in which language it 
has passed through nearly 40 editions, 
and through more than 60 in the va- 
tious translations that have been made 
from it. In some parts the tincture 
of* superstition may be discerned, and 
the fervour which animated the au- 
thor’s pen may, in several instances, 





“- 


have exposed him to the charge of 
enthusiasm, but few publications have 
descended to us from that benighted 
period, which have so little of either, 
and so much of vital Christianity. 

The various operations of the hu- 
man heart he seems to have watehed 
with the most unremitting attention, 
and few men have made greater pro- 
ficiency in the cultivation of this ex- 
alted science. Nearly five hundred 
years have elapsed since he entered 
on the theatre of life, and what im- 
provements soever may have been 
made by philosophical researches, 
during this long period, but little has 
been added to the delineations of the 
spiritual character, which he has re- 
corded. To those who hold an inti- 
mate communion with God, this work 
is well known, and by such it is highly 
prized; but to all others, it appears 
as the dream of an idle visionary, 
who expatiates in the region of ro- 
mance. 

But whatever may be the opinions 
of those who fear nothing so much as 
their having too much religion, the 
numerous editions. through: which this 
book has passed, farnishes decisive 
evidence, that in every intervening 
age, men have been found, who knew 
how to appreciate its value. Among 
these, some of strong minds and vi- 
gorous intellects have appeared, on 
whom the charge of enthusiasm can- 
not be justly thrown. These have 
sanctioned their approbation with 
their names; and many thonsands of 
pious Christians have read it with 
much profit in their closets, and found 
from the perusal, the sacred fire kin- 
dling in their hearts. 

The name of Dr. Chalmers, the au- 
thor of the introductory essay, affords 
a powerful testimony in favour of this 
work; and although the author’s sen- 
timents.do not in every punctilio co- 
incide with his own, he acknowledges 
its general value, and subscribes to its 
spiritual and practical, tendency. In 
this essay he enters into. the author’s 
design, points out. the relation which 
spiritual communion with, God’ bears 
to the great doctrines, of the cross, 
and urges the necessity of, holiness 
as the grand criterion. of the Chris- 
tian’s character, and’ as the only way 
to heaven. The Imitation of Christ, 
by Thomas A Kempis, is too, well 
known to require any further recom- 
mendation: 
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Review.— Treatises upon the Life, 
Walk, and Triumph of Faith. B 
the Rev. W. Romaine, A.M. Wit 


an Introductory Essay. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Zr: 
372———-364. London. Whittaker. 
1822. 


Tue Rev. William Romaine was well 
known, much followed, and highly re- 
spected while living ; and death, which 
has claimed him as a victim, had no 
dart that could wound his reputation. 
His Treatises on Faith have been ex- 
tensively read, and almost as univer- 
sally esteemed. They have already 
passed the ordeal of criticism, and 
they now occupy a permanent station 
in our theological libraries. Of true 
Christian faith the author has taken a 
comprehensive survey, tracing its va- 
rious connexions with other doctrines 
of the gospel, its influence on_ the 
heart and life, and its immediate 
bearings on the realities of an unseen 
world. 

The author’s views of faith, being 
what is called strictly “‘ evangelical,” 
many of his readers have thought that 
he has steered within the Antinomian 
attraction, and on that account have 
hesitated to follow him in all the 
walks which faith has taken. Mr. 
Romaine has certainly said nothing 
to countenance this pernicious heresy, 
though it cannot be denied, that he 
sometimes touches on its confines, 
and, without designing it, places the 
unwary in danger. Of this fact, Dr. 
Chalmers, to whom these volumes are 
indebted for an introductory essay, 
appears to have entertained some ap- 
prehensions, though he touches the 
point with a delicate hand, in the fol- 
lowing paragraph :— 

« Bat it is of i rtance to remark, that the 
theme on which Mr. Romaine so mach loves 
to expatiate, is a purifying as well asa pleas- 
ing theme. It is not only not grievous to in- 
dulge in it, bat, most assuredly, to every true- 
hearted Christian, it is safe. We are aware 
of the alleged danger which some entertain of 
the tendency of such a full and free exhibition 
of the grace of the gospel, to prodace Antino- 
mianism. But the way to avert this, is, not by 
casting any part of gospel truth into the shade. 
It is to spread open the whole of it, and give 
toevery one part the relief and the prominency 
that it has in Scripture. We are not to miti- 
gate the doctrines of a justifying faith, and an 
all-perfect right b of the abuse 
that las been made of them by hypocrites— 
but, leaving to these doctrines all their promi- 
nency, we ave fo place by their side the no 
less important and undeniable truths, tbat hea- 








ven is the abede of holy creatures, and that 
ere we are aepites for admittance there, we 
must become holy and heavenly ourselves. 
Nor is there a likelier way of speeding this 
ractical transformation upon our souls, than 
y keeping up there, through the blood of 
Christ, a peace in. the conscience, which is 
never truly done, without a love in the heart 
being kept up along with it. Those who are 
justified by faith in the righteousness of Christ, 
and, in cohseyuence of which, have that peace 
with God which this Author labours so ear- 
nestly to maintain in the mind, walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit ; and that man’s 
faith in the offered Saviour is not real, nor has he 
| oe 4 cordial acceptance to that grace which 
8 80 fteely revealed in the gospel, if he do not 
demonstrate the existence of this faith in his 
— by its operation in his oe A 
ypocrite may pervert the grace of the gospel, 
as he will nd oy Satins te his inkquities 
wherever it can be found. But because he 
receives it deceitfally, this is no reason why 
it should be withheld from those who receive 
it in trath. The traths which he abuses to 
his own destruction, are nevertheless the very 
truths which serve to aliment the gratitude 
and the new obedience of every honest be- 
liever, who gives welcome accept to 
things whatsoever that are written in the book 
of God’s counsel, and finds room enough in 
his moral system for both of the positions, 
that he is justified by faith, and that he is 
judged by works.”—Vol. IL. pp. 20 to 22. 
This essay coniains some peculiar 
excellencies. Its chief design is to 
combat objections that may be raised 
against the author’s uniform sameness, 
and to shield his doctrines from the 
censures to which they might be ex- 
posed. In the former he has display- 
ed much ingenuity, which can hardly 
fail to ensure success; and in the lat- 
ter, the specimen we have given will 
bring its own evidence. To those 
who have embraced the author’s creed, 
his treatises will be long read With 
much interest and much affection; 
while those who fear the quicksands 
which he seems to approach fatlier 
too nearly, will lose the advantages 
that might be derived from a perusal 
of his book, through the suspicions 
which their apprehensions generate. 
I 


Review.—The Redeemer’s Tears, wept 
over lost Souls, &c. By the Rev. John 
Howe, A.M. With an Introductory 
Essay. By R. Gordon, D.D. 8vo. 
pp. 276. London. Whittaker, 1824. 


Tue Rev. John Howe was a celebrat- 
ed nonconformist divine, and one who 
suffered much from the perilous times 
in which helived. His writings, whieh 
were numerous and diversified, were 
collected, and published, in 1810, in 
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one uniform edition, in eight octavo 
volumes. Of the author’s piety and 
talents the religious public have long 
formed a favourable judgment, and 
no reason appears why that opinion 
should be disturbed. This volume 
furnishes a fair specimen of his views, 
of his mode of reasoning, and of his 
earnestness and zeal to impress the 
minds of his readers with the all im- 
portant truths of the gospel. Inmany 
paragraphs we may discover a tinc- 
ture of those times when the pulpit 
was an arena, on which the theologi- 
cal gladiators worried each other, and 
occasionally entertained and wearied 
their hearers. 

This, however, in the work before 
us, forms no part of the author’s de- 
sign. His grand object is, to reach 
the hearts and consciences of his 
hearers, to guard them against de- 
spondency, and to lead them to the 
Saviour of the world. These momen- 
tous points he always keeps in view, 
although they sometimes appear un- 
der a controversial aspect. 

The rap swoon’ | essay corresponds 
with the title which it bears. It points 
out the distinguishing characteristics 
of the volume to which it is prefixed, 
inculcates the same principles, with- 
out a polemical countenance, and dis- 

lays the same amiable spirit which 
it recommends. 
eee hae 
Review.—The Christian Remembran- 
cer. By AmbroseSerle, Esq. With 
an Introductory Essay. By Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. 8v0. pp. 298. Lon- 
don. Whittaker. 1823. 


Tuis volume discovers much pious 
feeling, and contains no small portion 
of spiritual instruction. It is divided 
into ninety-four chapters, which treat 
of the various privileges, dangers, and 
duties of the Christian’s life. Experi- 
mental and practical godliness are the 
grand points which it inculcates, and 
to these all other topics are made sub- 
servient. The author seems to have 
been well aware that the happiness of 
the soul depends upon its union with 
God, and his book is calculated to 


promote this important end. 

Dr. Chalmers seems to have been 
so sensible of its value, that he has 
furnished an introductory essay, in 
which he records his opinion of its 
merits in the following words :—“ In 
the Christian Remembrancer the great 





and essential truths of the gospel are 
exhibited in a laminous and practical 
manner. The treatise is rather in- 
tended for hints to carry on the mind 
to farther meditations, than for full 
and exact meditations themselves ; 
and it is brought into a narrow com- 
pass, that the serious Christian may 
find it a little remembrancer, with 
many short errands to the heart.” 
———— 
ReEview.—Treatises Tran and 
Regeneration. By John Witherspoon, 
D.D. With an Introductory Essay. 
By William Wilberforce, Esq. 8wvo. 
pp.319. London. Whittaker. 1823. 


Dr. WitTHERSPOON has been long 
known in the religious world, and his 
Treatises on Justification and Rege- 
neration have always been held in 
high estimation, especially by those 
whose theological sentiments coincide 
with his own. The author having 
embraced the doctrines advanced in 
Theron and Aspasio, communicates in 
a letter to the Rev. James Hervey the 
design of his own work, in the follow- 
ing words :—“ I have always found 
the most specious and plausible ob- 
jection, and that most frequently made 
against the doctrine of justification by 
imputed righteousness, has been, in 
this case, as indeed usually before, 
that it loosens the obligations to prac- 
tice. This is what I have particularly 
applied myself to refute, in the fol- 
lowing essay, because I have rarely 
observed it done distinctly and at full 
length in any writer.” 

This avowal furnishes the reader 
with a distinct view of the author’s 
intention, and awakens expectations, 
which something bordering on a defi- 
nition renders specific. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, these expectations are 
not destined to be always realized. 
Dr. W. starts objections which frown 
upon him with a menacing aspect. 

e attempts to drive them away, but 
they will not be frightened; and he 
has no weapon with which to inflict 
upon them a deadly wound. It is ne- 
vertheless fair to admit, that he has 
done all, if not more, than might have 
been anticipated; but being unable 
to find any other fulcrum on which to 
fix his lever, he is compelled in all 
cases to rest obedience on gratitude. 
To such as are truly alive to God, this 
is a motive sufficiently powerful; but 
those who are acquainted with the 
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baseness of the human heart must be 
well aware, that instances too fre- 
quently occur, in which this exalted 
principle has no influence, and the 
consequences need no comment. 

The Treatise on Regeneration con- 
tains many important truths, but sen- 
tences might be selected, of doubtful 
import, that would be liable to some 
serious objections. Both of these 
treatises exhibit a polemical coun- 
tenance, which wears a repulsive 
frown. Those who delight in peace 
will approach them with much cau- 
tion, and regret that the appearance 
of the war-cloak and the tomahawk 
had not been wholly thrown aside. 


i 


Review.—Private Thoughts on Reli- 
gion. By the Rev. Thomas Adam. 
With an Introductory Essay. By 
the Rev. Daniel Wilson, A.M. 8vo. 
pp- 300. London. Whittaker. 1823. 


Or this volume we can hardly give a 
more accurate character, than by 
quoting the following passages from 
Mr. Wilson’s introductory essay, to 
which we think it unnecessary to make 
any additions :— 

“« The Private Thoughts on Religion of the 
late Rev. Mr. Adam of Wintringham, which 
are here republished, are inestimable. They 
are the produce of a very pious, a very acute, 
and a very honest mind. It is not a volame 
which charms by the force and purity of its 
style, by the closeness of its reasoning, or the 
tenderness of its persuasion. It is not a de- 
tail of Evidences, nor a series of Discourses. 
It was not even designed for publication; and 
partakes, therefore, of the disadvantages inse- 
parable from merely private papers. The lan- 
guage is plain, and sometimes coarse. The 
topics are detached and unconnected. Some 
of the expressions are brief, and even ob- 
scure, and others strong and unguarded. Bat 
with all these, and perhaps some other de- 
fects, the thoughts are so acute and penetrat- 
ing ; they sprmg from such a matare know- 
lalge of the Holy Scriptures; they open the 
recesses of the human heart with such skill 
and faithfalness ; they lift up-so boldly the 
veil which conceals the deformity of our mo- 
tives ; and the whole conception of Christiani- 
ty which they exhibit, is so just and so com- 
prehensive, as to render them a most valuable 
monument of practical and experimental Divi- 
nity. Sach a writer as Mr. Adam, takes us 
out of our ordinary track of reading and re- 
flection, and shews us ourselves. He scruti- 
nizes the whole soul ; dissipates the false glare 
which is apt to mislead the judgment ; exposes 
the imperfections of what is apparently most 
pure and inviting ; and thus teaches us to make 
our religion more and more spiritual, holy, 
solid, practical, humbie, sincere. 

“* The characteristic of the entire Volume is 
depth of scriptural and experimental know- 





ledge. It requires, therefore, thought and 
time, in order to be appreciated. But it will 
amply repay both. And it may perhaps be 
affirmed, that there is no work of modern Di- 
vinity which is more likely, under God's bless- 
ing, to elevate and purify the standard of reli- 
gious sentiment in those who study it.”—p. 
v. and vi, 
itd. acesteel 


Review.—The Works of the Rev. John 
Gambold, A.M. late one of the veer ad 
of the United Brethren. With an In- 
troductory Essay. By Thomas Er- 
shine, Esq. 8vo. pp. 300. London. 
Whittaker. 1823. 


TuIs pious divine was a native of 
Pembrokeshire, South Wales, and, 
after becoming a member of Christ’s 
College, Oxford, took his degree of 
M.A. in 1734. Some few years after- 
wards he was presented with a living 
by Archbishop Secker, but embracing 
the religious sentiments of the Mora- 
vians, he relinquished its emoluments 
and duties, and abandoning all pros- 
pect and all desire of preferment in 
the Establishment, he publicly joined 
himself to the United Brethren, among 
whom he was made a bishop. For 
many years he was the regular minis- 
ter of the congregation that met in 
Fetter-lane, London. In 1768 he re- 
tired to his native county, where he 
died, universally respected, in 1771. 
Mr. Gambold was not a voluminous 
writer, but he assisted in many trans- 
lations, and several compositions 
passed through his hands, with which 
his name is not publicly connected. 
The work now before us is somewhat 
miscellaneous, containing the martyr- 
dom of Ignatius, hymns and poems, 
sermons and letters. The first of 
these subjects, with the history of 
which, his extensive learning made 
him intimately acquainted, he has 
wrought into an affecting drama. His 
poetry, though not of the highest or- 
der, is respectable; but the piety 
which breathes through all his com- 
positions will secure for him lasting 
honours, although the pinions of his 
muse should fail. But even some of 
his poetical compositions are destined 
to live. His “epitaph on himself,” 
and lines “‘ on listening to the vibra- 
tions of a clock,” include the seeds of 
immortality. Both of these pieces 
have already found their way into va- 
rious publications, and, with some 
other productions of his pen, they will 
bear transplanting into other soils. 
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In the introductory essay, Mr. Er- 
skine has adverted to the distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of Mr. Gambold’s 
works, of which piety is the most ex- 
alted feature, although the learning 
and genius which are displayed, might 
entitle him to high consideration. The 
works of Mr. Gambold are, on the 
present occasion, associated with those 
of the preceding celebrated authors, 
that have passed under our review. 
All of these have lately.been printed 
for Chalmers and Collins of Glasgow, 
in one uniform size and type, and we 
are happy to state, that not one among 
them is a dishonour to its compani- 
ons, and that, taken collectively, they 
form a valuable acquisition to a Chris- 
tian library. 

a 


Review.—The New Guide to Prayer, 
or Complete Order of Family Devo- 
tion. By the Rev, — James, A.M. 
Oxon. 8vo, London. B.J. Holds- 
worth, 18, St. Paul's Churchyard, 


In the brief critical notice we propose 
to take of this publication, it will 
hardly be thought incumbent on us to 
enlarge on the duty or expediency of 
domestic worship, To every devout 
and reflecting mind, the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of such an obser- 
vance will be at once apparent. Even 
the deluded votaries of a superstitious 
and fantastic mythology had their 
lares and penates, or household dei- 
ties, that were supposed to preside over 
their domestic affairs, whose protec- 
tion they continually invoked, and to 
whom they regularly offered certain 
customary sacrifices. Shall not then 
the more enlightened professors of a 
pure and holy faith erect a domestic 
altar to the one living and true God, 
where they may offer up daily obla- 
tions of prayer and praise, of thanks- 
giving and supplications ; where they 
may make confession of sin, implore 
forgiveness through the merits of the 
great atoning sacrifice, and ask of 
their heavenly benefactor a continued 
supply of the healthful spirit of his 
grace, as well as of every needful tem- 
poral blessing? 

Where the head of the family can, 
in behalf of his household, lift up his 
heart to the Father of mercies in the 
free and unembarrassed exercise of 
extemporary prayer, there can be little 
doubt that such a mode of worship is 
in the generality of cases more accept- 
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able and edifying than where a form 
is used. But as the author of the 
work now under review, in his pre- 
face, very justly observes,—‘‘ There 
are numerous instances, in which the 
heads of families feel themselves in- 
competent, through want of sufficient 
self-possession or command of lan- 
guage, to conduct their domestic ser- 
vices by extempore prayer; and such 
persons not only need, but deserve, 
that suitable assistance which is offer- 
ed in the present publication.” 

It is probable, however, that the 
necessities of those families, the heads 
of which are accustomed to conduct 
their domestic worship themselves, 
are still more urgent. The head of 
the family must occasionally, and in 
some instances frequently, be absent 
from home; or illness may seclude 
him from the domestic circle: it sel- 
dom happens that the person next in 
authority (who is generally a female) 
is competent to officiate in this duty ; 
and, in this case, those who usually 
enjoy the advantages of family devo- 
tion conducted with energy and ani- 
mation, must be entirely deprived of 
this exalted privilege, without the help 
which is afforded by suitable forms of 
prayer. 

or the accommodation of families 
thus circumstanced, several publica- 
tions have at different times made 
their appearance, to most of which, 
however valuable and judicious in 
other respects, one or other of the fol- 
lowing objections may be urged :— 
Either they do not furnish sufficient 
variety, so that the same prayer, by 
too frequent recurrence, is in danger 
of losing its proper force and impres- 
sion, or there is an andue prolixity 
in the composition of the prayers 
themselves. 

The author of the work before us 
has taken pains to steer clear of each 
of these objections. By a very copi- 
ous selection, and by an arrangement 
at once novel and skilful, he has ob- 
viated the necessity of a too frequent 
recurrence of the same form of words, 
has enabled the persun conducting the 
family devotions to abridge or prolong 
the exercise at his discretion ; and has 
also provided petitions adapted to al- 
most every conceivable domestic oc- 
currence. Upon the whole, both as 
to its design and execution, we have 
no hesitation in placing this volume 
among the more complete and judi- 
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cious of the kind which we have hi- 
therto perused; and as such, we do 
most cordially recommend it to the 
notice and patronage of our readers. 
We hope, too, that its use and ac- 
ceptance with the public generally, 
will be in proportion to its intrinsic 
merits. 

The thanksgiving for distinguishing 
grace, and one or two other expres- 
sions implying a belief in the doctrine 
of particular redemption, might, in 
our opinion, as well have been omit- 
ted, more especially as in other re- 
speets the author has been careful to 
aveid any phrase savouring of party 
distinction or sectarian peculiarity. 
The expression “ thy foolishness is 
wiser, &c.” as addressed to the Deity, 
is to us rather exceptionable ; although 
it might be allowable in the mouth of 
an inspired. Apostle when predicated 
of God. 


fe 


Review.—Remarks on Female Edu- 
cation, adapted particularly to the re- 
gulation of Schools. 8vo. pp. 407. 
London, Holdsworth, 1823. 


So numerous are the treatises on fe- 
male education, which have appeared 
of late, that we have had no time to 
examine all; and even among those 
that have undergone our inspection, 
we find some difficulty in selecting 
one to which we can give a decided 
preference. Education, without all 
doubt, should ever be accommodated 
to. those stations in life which the 
pupils will probably be called to fill; 
but unfortunately, most mothers think 
their daughters destined to be ladies 
of no ordinary rank, and hence a go- 
verness is chosen to impart the neces- 
sary accomplishments. The keepers 
of seminaries are not ignorant of this 
strange infatuation, and many among 
them think it no contemptible qualifi- 
cation, that they. neglect what is use- 
ful, to teach that which is, merely. or- 
namental. The parents are flattered 
by the appeals that.are thus made to 
their vanity and ambition; while Miss, 
brought up for a station which she 
lias no fortune to support, enters 
life totally ignorant of those domestic 
daties which devolve-on her both as a 
wife-and a mother, in that department 
of society which she is destined to oc- 
cupy. Wehave no objection, if the 
parents: can afford it, that she should 
understand drawing, and have some 





knowledge of music, but we should 
esteem her accomplishments much 
higher, if she could also dearn a hole 
in her stocking, put a patch on her 
linen, and instruct her servants in 
their kitchen duties. 

The work before us contains many 
useful observations, but we have also 
found several things that might have 
been advantageously omitted. That 
religious duties should be invariably 
inculcated, the author readily admits, 
and strongly enforces ; but by the in- 
dulgence of novel reading, &c. which, 
under certain restrictions, is tacitly al- 
lowed, a counteracting principle is in- 
troduced to notice, which, without the 
utmost precaution, will soon gain an 
ascendency in the youthful mind, and 
triumph over the dictates of sober 
truth. To those who have the care of 
young females, the writer gives many 
seasonable admonitions, which may 
be adopted with much advantage. 
They lead us to the numerous sources 
and springs of human action, and un- 
fold in a perspicuous manner the seeds 
which form the future character; and 
we are compelled to allow, that much 
depends upon the skill and good ma- 
nagement of those by whom the young 
idea is trained, and the natural pro- 
pensities are regulated. We think it, 
on the whole, a work that may be per- 
used with much benefit, but we hesi- 
tate to recommend an indiscriminate 
adoption of all that it either silently 
tolerates or unequivocally avows.— 
From the perusal of its pages, young 
governesses may learn many useful 
lessons, which, if uniformly reduced 
to practice, would effect an important 
change in our systems of female edu- 
cation. 

ooo 


Review.—First and. Second Set of 
Original. Psalm and Hymn. Tunes; 
adapted for public Worship, and har- 
monized for four voices, Sc. By the 
Rev. David. Everard Ford. pp. 60, 
London. Westley. 


TuoseE who deligtt in sacred music, 
will find: these original compositions 
well. worthy their attention, They 
contain. much harmony,; and while 
many of them may be justly. distin- 
guished for their simplicity and unas- 
suming elegance, others might be se- 
lected, of which vigour and grandeur 
are the more prominent characteris- 
tics. They are introduced in the title- 
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page as “adapted for public wor- 
ship ;” and in this we are satisfied, 
that no imposition is practised upon 
the public. We shall not be surpris- 
ed to find many of these tunes very 
generally adopted in congregational 
worship, where the attachment to an- 
tiquated sounds is not too venerable 
to admit of innovation. It would be 
no difficult task to make some appro- 
or selections from the varieties 

efore us, but we fear that this would 
look like an indirect insinuation, to 
the disadvantage of the rest. We do 
not recollect to have found in the 
whole composition, a tune that is un- 
worthy of recommendation ; but many 
might be named that possess superior 
excellencies. 

mI 


Review.—A Philosophical a on 
Education. By the Rev. W. New- 
land, A.M. pp. 24. London, Whit- 
taker. 1824. 


WITHIN a narrow compass, this tract 
explores the secret springs of human 
action, and, in the development of 

rinciples, shews their influence on 
individuals, families, communities, 
and nations. ‘‘ Without the aid of 
instruction,” the author argues, “it 
has never been known that any nation 
or tribe of men ever emerged from 
barbarism. Anticipating similar ef- 
fects from similar causes, had the sa- 
vage state been the original condition 
of man, he must, as far as depends 
upon himself, have been doomed to it 
for ever.” From these and similar 
causes, the necessity of education is 
inferred, not to load the memory with 
theories and opinions, but to awaken 
the dormant energies of the soul, and 
to furnish exercise to the intellectual 
powers. This pamphlet contains mach 
good sense and masculine sentiment, 
delivered in language that is clear 
and unaffected. We have perused it 
with much satisfaction, and shall re- 
joice to find that it becomes generally 
known. 

ee 


Review.—An El and Orthodox 
Ministry exemplified ; (in the Cha- 
racter of the Rev. Mr. Irving.) 
London. Booth. 

Mk. Irvine has had many malignant 

enemies, and even among his numer- 

ous friends, some may be found whose 
zeal would lose nothing in value, by 





being tempered with discretion. The 
present pamphlet professes to survey 
him as an orator and a divine ; and, 
without making due allowance for 
human failings and infirmities, the 
minister of the Caledonian Church is 
raised on the pinnacle of perfection. 
We do not mean to detract any thing 
from Mr. Irving, either as an orator 
or a divine; but we cannot avoid 
thinking, that whoever attends his mi- 
nistry, under the impression which 
this publication is calculated to make, 
will hear him to great disadvantage ; 
and even do him an injury, by not 
having made any provision for a dis- 
appointment, which too sanguine ex- 
pectations are always destined to en- 
counter. 
I 


Review.—An Address on the State of 
Slavery in the West India Islands, 
from the Committee of the Leicester 
Anti-Slavery Society. pp. 24. Lon- 
don. Hamilton, 1824. 


Tuts pamphlet, though containing but 
a partial list of those evils under which 
the degraded African groans, is, like 
Ezekiel’s roll, written within and with- 
out with mourning, lamentation, and 
wo. With the wantcn atrocities of 
Mulley Ismael, the murders commit- 
ted by Kouli Khan, and the wretch- 
edness connected with slavery in Al- 
giers, we are but imperfectly ac- 
quainted; but even these may find a 
rival to their enormities, in the slave 
system in our insular possessions. It 
originated in injustice, and is sup- 
ported by cruelty ; and when viewed 
in the calamities which it inflicts on 
the existing generation, and entails 
upon posterity, it may be doubted if 
so much misery can be found on this 
side the infernal regions, as slavery 
in its various branches concentrates 
and imbodies. 


ee 


Review.—Sincerity, a Tale. By the 
Author of Rachel. 12mo. pp. 180. 
London. Knight & Lacey. 


Tuis is a pieasing tale, in which du- 
plicity and sincerity are contrasted in 
two female characters; the former 
leading to dishonour, and the latter 
to unblemished triumph. Many sub- 
ordinate scenes are introduced in the 
course of the narrative, which all tend 
to illustrate the great moral principle 
intended to be inculcated. It con- 
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tains many interviews, and many dia- 
logues, which are both interesting and 
highly characteristic. We are per- 
fectly satisfied that it will be read 
with pleasure ; and if not with profit, 
the fault i is not the author’s. It is no 
bad recommendation of a work to say, 
that the reader who takes it in his hand, 
is not willing to drop it, until he knows 
the fate of all the parties. This is an 
effect which a perusal of this book is 
well calculated to preduce. 


a 


REVIEWS. 
Letter to Sir John Cox Hippisley, 
Bart. on the Mischiefs incidental to the 
Tread-wheel as an instrument of Prison 


oan by John Mason Good, M.D. 
Woodfall, London. —This is a 
sensible, well-written pamphlet,which, 
containing a rational investigation of 
the subject, will command attention, 
where the voice of declamation can- 
not be heard. The effects produced 
on the muscles, and parts that are 
most exposed to action in this exer- 
cise, are pointed out with much pre- 
cision, and the justness of the author’s 
conclusions is supported by a state- 
ment of analogical facts. On the use 
of the tread-wheel, opinion is much 
diversified. All will admit that it is a 
very powerful instrument, and there 
can be no doubt that, if retained, it 
should be used with great moderation. 


The Scripture Doctrine of the For- 
giveness o Sins, &e.; by Valentine 
Ward: shaw, London.—This dis- 
course contains some excellent obser- 
vations, which both young and old 
may peruse with much advantage. 
The forgiveness of sins, the author 
jastly considers to be closely con- 
nected with personal holiness; and 
the manner in which he treats these 
important subjects is admirably adapt- 
ed to urge his readers to secure both 
of these importent, bi blessings. 


ry Scott, or the - the Legend of a Sab- 
re School: Whitmore, London. —This 
is a pretty little tale, told in decent 
verse. There can be little doubt that 
its existence has been derived from 
imagination, but it contains some 
pointed lines, and inculcates an ex- 
cellent lesson. © 


The Little Gardener : Whitmore, Lon- 
don.—This is a biographical sketch, 
No, 68.—Vo . VI, 





containing some wholesome instruc- 
tion. It shews the influence and final 
triumphs of persevering and censist- 
ent piety. 

A Present for a Sunday School: 
Holdsworth, London.—This little piece 
is addressed to children, for whose 
capacities it is admirably adapted. 
Genuine piety seems to run through 
every page, and to children it can 
hardly fail to be useful. 

Little Nannette: Whitmore, London. 
—This tract contains a memorial of 
seriousness ina child. It is said to 
be a narrative of facts, and nothing 
appears to disprove the declaration. 
This little book must be both interest- 
ing and instructive to children. 


Cases of Pricmers in the Houses of 
Correction at Guildford and Brixton.— 
The depositions which this pamphlet 
contains, were taken by a magistrate, 
and they are published, to shew the 
pernicious effects of the treadmilh 
They prove that labour has, in some 
instances, been exacted with too much 
rigour; and that a mitigation of sen- 
tence, in some cases, is necessary, 
according to the strength of the cul- 
prit. 


Fatal Pleasure, or Christ the best 


portion: Whitmore, London.—This is 


a spirited little dialogue between 
Galli, who invites Lydia to accom 
ny him and others to Clatterton races, 
and Lydia, who declines his invita- 
tion, and assigns her reasons for so 
doing. With those who went thither, 
the carriage overturned, and Miss 
Larkfoot was killed. Gallio is a man 
of pleasure. Lydia supports religion, 
and proves that genuine happiness 
can only be found in God. 
I 
SINGULAR PREFACE. 

Mr. Epiror. 
Sir,—The following article is taken 
from the preface of a work, entitled, 
“The Character of a Godly Man,” by 
the Rev. Danicl Burgess, minister of 
the gospel. Printed 1691. If you 
po it worthy a place in your valua- 
ble Magazine, on account of its anti- 
quity and singularity, it is entirely at 
your service. Your’s, .H. 
“To the right honourable and the most 

eminent Ladies,—that disown their 

3C 
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portion and good things in this life, 
and being written in the earth, Jer. 
xvii. 13.—that receive the word of 
their blessed Saviour from his most 
unworthy minister; and by their 
religious zeal do provoke many of 
inferior rank: Grace and peace ,be 
multiplied from God our Father, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 

“* Ladies,—This book is not clothed 
with soft raiment. It doth not wear 
Joseph’s coloured coat: but it claim- 
eth his celebrated name, Zaphnath- 

ah, a revealer of secrets; for it 
discovereth the things which are most 
needful and most difficult to be known. 
It displayeth no less things than the 
states and conditions of souls, and 
presenteth divine prescriptions for 
making both of them good. 

“‘Wherefore I have presumed to make 
it yours, and to beseech your honours 
and ladyships to do me the favour to 
admit it to be your minister, a clerk of 
your closets, and a servant unto your 
soliloquies and sacred communings 
with yourselves therein. 

“* Ladies,—this I have done of my gra- 
titude and piety, against many contra- 
dictions of my modesty, yet without 
one blush for the plainness wherewith 
I array divine Truth; because dia- 
monds suffer loss by painting, and 
gold needeth not to be gilded. New 
Testament divinity wants no sound of 
sackbut and psaltery. Preachers’ rich 
language holdeth many poor ; and that 
which men will call poor, maketh many 


rich. 

‘The Christians unto whom I domore 
statedly minister, do care for no apes 
and peacocks from Ophir, but prefer 
wholesome food above finest feathers : 
and Iam well sure your ladyships are 
nene of those, that take him for the 
king whe wears most lace and riband 
on his clothes; or him for the divine, 
whose periods are most gay with wit 
and elegance. 

“I dare no more to flatter than to 
murder: but I must take leave ‘to 
mention‘that great grace of God in you, 
which alone can warrant this my bold- 
ness with you. {In my own defence, I 
do here say it; I have observed you 
to relish manna without quails; the 
words of eternal life, without the en- 
ticing ones of man’s wisdom ; to reve- 
rence the ark of God, there where it 
hath been covered with badgers’ skins ; 
to be far from dreaming that your Sa- 
viour is divided, or confined unto any 





dividing party, that crieth, Lo, he is 
here, or there, only. — Admirable 
grace! And so much the more, by how 
much bigger you are in this world ; for 
greatness and goodness meet not often. 
The obligations of great persons unto 
their Maker’s service, are, superla- 
tive, but so are the temptations from 
it, also: and as these latter do almost 
always overcome the former, so that 
the supreme Landlord hath most of 
his rent from cottages; courts and 
greatest houses do pay him least. It 
is said, that the natural heavens are 
more distinctly seen in some low 
vaults, than upon high mountains ; 
but it is every one’s observation, that 
the third heaven is best seen by people 
of the lower place. There is no action- 
able scandalum magnatum in the holy 
Bible; but there we read, that, not 
many of them are called—that it is 
rare that camels do (off with their 
bunches, and) pass through the nee- 
dle’s eye —that as bees are drowned in 
honey, the rich are choaked with their 

prosperity. ‘ 

“They do know, that there is no ar- 
mour against fate; that peerage is 
no protection against death’s arrest; 
and imperial crowns exempt not the 
heads that wear them from the common 
Golgotha: their eyes see that earthly 
gods die as othermen do. The mise- 
ry is, they put off the day, which, 
otherwise than in imagination, they 
cannot put off. They take serious re- 
membrancers for mistimed tormen- 
tors; or else make their answer with 
the more audacious madness of laugh- 
ter; and dub*them all for cow-hearts, 
that tremble: at our sound of a world 
to come: especially, if they do any 
more than tremble; if they come to 
argue (not, Let us eat and drink, but) 
Let us believe, and repent, for to mor- 
row we die. Notable pastime among 
them, maketh such language as that 
rare gentleman’s who, (with five hun- 
dred pounds for charitable uses,) sent 
a letter to Sir Edwin Sands, thus sub- 
scribed, ‘‘ Your brother in Christ,— 
Dest and Ashes.” 

“It is true, dying hours do ehange 
the colour and taste of earthly gran- 
deurs. Then they receive alittle sight, 
when their eye-strings are ready to 
break : then they believe the invisible 
Judge and his tribunal, who before 
were blind to sunshine, and deaf to 
thunder. And when they can swallow 
no other cordial, some do call for the 
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gospel: then, when, if the blessed 
Fountain thereof doth give forth his 
grace, it can be known only unto him- 
self. We do all know, there is but 
one, if one, instance, in all the holy 
Scripture, of a man receiving-his spi- 
ritual, and parting with his natural, 
life, upon the same day. 

«*‘ Ladies,—this is a lamentation; 
and I doubt not but it is religiously 
yours. Yetis there a relict honour of 
our nation, even as to your high order 
in it, which we have to congratulate ; 
namely, that, with the best king on the 
earthly globe, we have a queen of 
serious religion, and of honourable 
women not a few. 

“In which constellation may your 
honour and ladyships long and 
brightly shine! and, living and dying, 
be renowned witnesses of these eternal 
truths, &c.—that this sinful world is 
not supremely eligible; that the hea- 
venly mansions are by no means con- 
temptible ; and that the passage from 
hence unto them is not invincibly ter- 
rible! So prayeth, in the sense of his 
deep obligations, honourable Ladies, 
your most bumble servant in Christ 
_ Jesus, * DanieL Burecess.” 


ee 


THE UNFORTUNATE ATTACHMENT. 
A TALE. 


I HAVE ever experienced pleasure in 
watching the rise and progress of that 
reciprocal attachment, whereby two 
individuals, of opposite sexes are 
united in a bond that only death can 
dissolve. Some of my readers may 
feel inclined to censure me for indulg- 
ing in so puerile a gratification; and 
some, more censorious, may regard 
such attachments as only calculated to 
grace a novel, or please a visionary 
imagination ; but with nature and the 
Bible before me, I am compelled to 
believe, that they are agreeable to the 
one, and sanctioned by the other. 
Jacob was not censured for his love to 
Rachel; and every flying day furnishes 
us with evidence, that such an attach- 
ment is not peculiar to Jacob. While, 
then, nature and the volume of truth 
are in accordance with each other 
upon the subject, we are justified iu 
concluding, that such an affection is 
not only allowable, but virtuous. 

_Far be it from me to sanction that 
violence of passion which exists within 
the mind, to the exclusion both of 





cases it loses all its interesting charac- 
ter, and cannot be too highly depre- 
cated, or too severely censured ;—bat 
I must affirm, that an attachment ori- 
ginating in virtue, and sanctified b 
religion, is pure, is amiable, is sacred, 
—the very basis of all domestic hap- 
piness, the foundation of every social 
enjoyment. It is true, that an affection 
of this nature may be so deeply rivet- 
ed in the heart, and so interwoven with 
the frangible thread of existence, that 
when the one is torn from its vital ha- 
bitation, it may snap the other asun- 
der. Yet beit remembered, that some 
to whom it has thus been fatal, haye 
been numbered with the followers of 
the incarnate Immanuel, and in the 
moment of death, thus occasioned, 
have cheerfully resigned their spirits 
into the hands of that Redeemer, who 
is able to preserve the charge com- 
mitted to his care till the last great 
day. 

Of this number was Emily Barton. 
I had long been acquainted with her, 
and as long pleased with her amiable 
deportment. Let notmy reader start.— 
I am not about to delineate an angel, 
—to paint an Hebe,—or to affirm that, 
compared with Emily— 

«« The Hily no longer is white, 
The rose is depriv’d of its bloom ; 
The violets die of despite, 

And the woodbine gives up its perfame.” 
Such supernatural descriptions may 
serve to adorn the pages of romance, 
but they will not suit a serious ear. 
No! she was no “ divinity,” no ‘an- 


gel,’ yet was not Emily destitute of 


attractions. Her features, if they 
would not suit the fastidious taste of 
a connoisseur, were interesting and 
regular; her complexion was more 
delicate than fair; her pallid forehead 
and her dark expressive eyes; wore an 
intellectual and rather a melancholy 
cast; and her raven locks neatly, not 
fantastically arranged, added a grace 
to the contour of a countenance that 
nature had rendered so agreeable: in 
short, her appearance altogether was 
calculated to fascinate and to please. 
But whatever were the charms of her 
person, they could bear no competition 
with those of her mind. Her temper 
was amiable,—her piety was eminent- 
ly visible,—and every word, every 
action, was tinged with the religion 
she professed. A maid endowed with 
such attractions, was not destined to 


prudence and of reason;—in such} continue long without a suitor, and 
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Edward Carlton was the favourite 
youth. Perhaps had she delegated me 
to make the choice, I should have fixed 
upon Edward ; he was indeed worthy 
of her affection, and deserving of her 
love. His habits were reserved,—his 
manners unassuming,—his conduct 
consistent, —his religion vital,—and 
those who knew him most, knew most 
of his merits, and could best appreci- 
ate his worth. 

Such were the characters whose af- 
fection for each other was pure as it 
was fervent. It was not only the 
charms of person, not only the graces 
of exterior, that bound them together, 
but the silken cord was riveted still 
closer by religion, and their love to 
each other was blended in their love 
to their ‘‘ Father who is in heaven.” 

For aconsiderable time this amiable 
pair lived uninterrupted in their hap- 
piness, and undisturbed in their affec- 
tion ; they were, in fact, but one ;— 
they had one feeling—one desire—one 
heart! but, Oh! how uncertain is all 
sublunary bliss, more fleeting than a 
vapour, more slender than “the spi- 
der’s most atienuated thread.” A me- 
lancholy accident deprived Edward of 
his life, and Emily of her happiness. 
All her fortitude was too feeble to re- 
sist the corrosive influence of sorrow ; 
and she gradually sunk, the victim of 
blasted affection. Reader, dost thou 
eensure it as hercrime? Rather pity 
it as her misfortune. She would have 
been resigned, but though the spirit 
was willing, the flesh was weak; the 
one like the sturdy oak the storm com- 
pelled to bend, the other like the ten- 
derreed, was not only bent, but broken 
by the blast. Her mind soon recovered 
its usual tone of resignation, but the 
members of a perishable body were, 
alas! too feeble to sustain the shock 
they had experienced; and while the 
one was “ shuffling off this mortal coil,” 
and emerging into glory and immorta- 
lity, the other was sinking into decay, 
and returning to its kindred dust. 

Iwas unavoidably prevented from 
visiting her in her departing moments, 
but from the report f have received, 
they were hopeful, tranquil, and tri- 
umphant. For some time she was in- 
sensible, but just before she breathed: 
her last, she exclaimed, “ I have done 
with earth—I am entering inte glory— 
T am ascending to my God, to be holy, 
to be happy, for ever.—Jesus, into thy 
hands Icommend my spirit,—take me 





to thy bosom, where all tears shall be 
wiped from my eyes—he comes, he 
comes —glory—glory!” and having 
said thus, 

“$b faint sigh—’twas the last ; 

The codasteentrees still; r 

And then fled her spirit in baste, 

Her mansion in an to fill.” 

“ Blessed is that servant whom his 
Lord, when he cometh, shall find 
watching.” 

Tewkesbury. ®. Il. 
teen coll 


ANSWER TO A QUERY ON ALGEBRA. 


Mr. Epiror. 

Sixn,—A Subscriber inquires, in your 
number for April, col. 400 :—‘* What 
treatise on Algebra is considered the 
most eligible for beginners?” Tothis 
I answer ;—Pinnock’s Catechism of 
Algebra, price 9d. is as well as any; 
next to this, Fenning’s, price 4s. and 
Bridge’s Algebra, price 7s. After 
this, the learner will be capable of di- 
recting his own choice; I recommend 
these in preference to others, having 
learned from them myself without a 
teacher. A.H 


Torquay, Devon, May 27, 1824, 
ne lll 


GLEANINGS ;—RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, 
SCIENTIFIC, &c. 


Death of the King and Queen of the Sandwich 
Islands.—These branches of Pacific royalty, 
since their arrival in England, have command- 
ed mach attention, and we regret that death 
has prevented them from returning to comma- 
nicate to their subjects some t of the 
wonders which excited their admiration while 
in this country. The following official state- 
ment was drawn up by the physicians who at- 
tended her majesty :— 

‘<The Queen of the Sandwich Islands de- 
parted this life about haif-past six this even- 
ing, without much apparent suffering, and in 

ssession of her senses to the last moment.— 

e King, in the midst of this deep sorrow, 
manifests a firmness of mind which has pene- 
trated every body about him with a feeling-of 
respect. Thong very. anxious to express his 

rief in the mauner of his country, and to shew 
the marks of deference which are usually paid 
to the dead there, he submits with good sense 
and patience to every suggestion which our 
habits dictate. We have every reason to be- 
lieve that his majesty’s anxiety and depression 
bave aggravated all the symptoms of his dis- 
ease, which, but for this cause, might ere now 





have terminated fate pe the we hope im 


a day or two that he will be better. 
(Signed) ‘* Henry Harrorp. 
“* Henzy HOLLAND. 
Thursday Evening, July 8, 18%, 
“ Thursday Evening, " ¢f 
When the aifictive intelligence announced 
by the preceding document was made knows 
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to the King her husband, who at that time was 
in a bad state of health, it produced within his 
breast a strong presentiment that he should 
not long survive. Under this impression, he 
ve directions that his remains, and those of 
is consort, should be transported to their native 
land. The event which he anticipated soon 
took place. His death was officially declared 
in the following paper :—- 

«« Adelphi, July 14, 1824.—The King of the 
Sandwich Islands departed this life at four 
o’clock this morning. The alarming symp- 
toms of his disorder rapidly increased within 
the last few days, and he at length sunk ander 
it without mach apparent suffering. 

(Signed) ‘‘ MATTHEW JoHN TIERNEY. 
“ Henry HOLLAND. 
“ Huon Ley.” 

To expatiate on the causes of their death, 
would be-a laborious, and an unprofitable task. 
The climate, no doubt, and the new mode of 
life to which they were introduced, were not 
without an anfavourable influence on their con- 
stitutions. In this country they received 
every mark of attention, and perhaps the laxu- 
ries which they were invited | to partake, as- 
sisted in conducting them to their graves. We 
earnestly hope that some of their native at- 
tendants will live to return, that their state- 
ment of facts may prevent any unpleasant sur- 
mises which fF involve the English cha- 
racter. A frigate, we understand, hes been 
ordered to take their remains on board, and to 
proceed to the Sandwich Islands with all pos- 
sible despatch. 

James II.—In digging the foundations for 
the steeple of a new church which is building 
at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, the workmer lately 
found, on the site of an old chapel, three 
leaden boxes ; one ef which bore an inscrip- 
tion, indicating that it contained a part of the 
mortal remains of James the Second, King of 
England, who died at Saint-Germain the 16th 
September, 1701. The mayor, on being in- 
formed of the circumstance, assembled the 
Municipal Council, and in the presence of the 
governor of the castle, and of the rector of the 
parish, he directed that these royal relics 
should be deposited under the principal altar 
of the provisional church. There is every 
reason to believe that one of the other boxes 
contains the remains of the Princess Louisa 
Maria, of England, danghter of James the 
Second. That Princess also died at Saint- 
Germain, on the 17th April, 1712. It is said 
that the English of distinction at Paris intend 
to have a tomb constructed for the p 
receiving the remains of a prince whose mis- 
fortanes Louis XIV. endeavoured so magnani- 
mously to alleviate. 

_ The Pope versus The Bible.—“ You are not 
ignorant, venerable brethren,” says his holi- 
ness in his late letter, “ thata Society, vulgarly 
called the Bible Society, auducionsly spreads 
itself over the whole earth, and that, in con- 
tempt of the traditions of the Holy Fathers, 
and contrary to the decree of the Council of 
Trent, it exerts all its efforts and every means 
to translate, or rather to corrupt, the Holy 
Scriptures into the valgar —— of all nations, 
which gives just cause to fear that it may 
happen in all the other translations, as in those 
already published,—viz. ‘That we may find in 
them a bad interpretation, instead of the Gos- 
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of Jesus CuRrIst ;—the Gospel of man, or 
thet, the Gospel of the devil.’ 

Biblical Literature.—Erasmas’s Greek Tes- 
tament on vellum, printed at Basil, 1519, in 
pe be omitted teem ee verse in = 

ohn’s Epistles, (1st Ep. v. 7,) respecting 
three heavenl <eake has been purchased 
= the Archbishop of Canterbury for £140. 

r. Mark Sykes bought the same book in 
Holland for There is but another copy 
of it known to exist on vellam, and that is in 
the cathedral at York. 

Learning in New South Wales.—The half- 
yearly examination of the students of Sydney 
Grammar School took place on the aad Dec. 
1823. The first class, consisting of Masters 
Lawrence Halloran, George Robinson, Thomas 
Meehan, Francis Lord, and Edward Terry, 
underwent a rigid examination in Homer's 
Iliad and Horace, which they explained with 
much readiness and ability. The second class, 
comprising Masters J. Williamson, Charles 
M‘Intosh, Henry Halloran, William Tawell, 
‘and Edwin Hickey, acquitted themselves 
with equal credit in Ovid, and Ceesar’s Com- 
mentaries ; and the third class, com d of 
Masters Charles Nicholls, Arthar Halloran, 
John Tawell, James Underwood, and Edward 
Lord, read the inferior classics with consider- 
able accuracy, and applied the rales of syntax 
with great facility, ough they had entered 
upon the stady of the Latin language only a 
few months. The silver medals were awarded 
to Master’s Charles M‘Intosh and Richard 
Roberts, and the silver pen to Master James 
Wilshire. The gentlemen present e 
to Doctor Halloran much satisfaction with the 
very conspicuous improvement of his pupils 
in their various studies since the former ex- 
amination. The youths were then dismissed 
with light hearts and happy countenances, to 
their respective homes for the ensuing Christ- 
improved Fi A fe said to be 

‘urnace.—A new forge, 

invented by Mr. Spencer, has erected 
at Belper, in Derbyshire, for the manufactare 
of horse-shoe nails, but which is vouched for 
as likely to be extremely beneficial in the 
forging of all small articles, either of iron or 
steel, as a greater number of workmen may be 

loyed at the same time and with the same 
fuel, than in any commion furnace upon the old 
construction. 

Hydrophobia.—An alarming sensation has 
lately been occasioned in Manchester and its 
vicinity, by the death of a young man, under 


of | circumstances, which, being made known, may 


operate as a salutary warning to those who 
i themselves too familiar with 4 
William Horst was aboat 17 years and 
lived with his father, Samuel Hurst, who kept 
the Blue Beli public house, in High-street, 
Manchester. dn Tuesday, the 6th Jaly, be 
found himself rather unwell, ear 4 
disinclination to company, and a great de- 
ssion of spirits. ese sensations were 
followed by an aversion to water, which was 
discovered by bis unwillingness to wash his 
hands. These symptoms continued to increase 
antil Friday, when medical assistance was 
called in, but as no suspicions of his complaint 
were entertained, be decisive ya were 
immediately adopted to counteract dread- 
fal malady Some medicine was prescribed, 
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which he desired might be in pills rather than 
liquid. On the Saturday morning he was 
seized with spasms, and for a time lost the 
power of speech. In the evening he was bled, 
ared much better, and was sensible, al- 
ough bleeding did not produce instant thirst. 
Soon afterwards, however, he complained of 
thirst, but on a glass of water being presented, 
he shrunk from it with indescribable horror. 
By continued efforts, he, however, succeeded 
in getting a small quantity into bis moutb, but 
this was instantly ejected by the spasmodic 
action of the muscles of the throat.—His me- 
dical attendants were now convinced that his 
case was that of hydrophobia, and this melan- 
choly information was communicated to his 
parents, whose anguish cannot be described. 
A physician that was called in confirmed the 
fatal opinion, bat no efforts to save the pa- 
tient’s life could be of any avail. An anodyne 
bolus was given, of which he could only swal- 
low a part ; and afterward anodyne injections 
were administered, but the spasms continued 
without any abatement. On the evening of 
Satorday he was sensible of his situation, and 
Somer requested to be bled to death. 
Reason, however, soon deserted its throne. 
He languished until between eleven and twelve 
on Sunday morning, when, exhausted with 
suffering, he expired. During the early 
stages of his malady, and for some time after 
its nature was ascertained, the cause remained 
undiscovered, as he had never been bitten b 
any rabid animal. It was, however, well 


known, that about three weeks prior to this 
awful event, a dog belonging to his father had 
been destroyed, under a suspicion of its being 


mad. It was also, on minate inquiry, discover- 
ed, that on the day before that on which the 
dog was destroyed, this young man had cut off 
a wart from his hand or finger, and permitted 
the dog to lick the blood. His lips also hav- 
ing been sore, the favourite animal was per- 
mitted to lick them. Through these sources 
the virus kad been communicated to the sys- 
tem, and the consequences were as above re- 
lated. 

A discovery, it is said, has been made at 
Udine, the capital of Friuli, a small province 
belonging to Venice. A poor man, lying under 
the frightful tortures of hydrophobia, was 
cared by some draughts of vinegar, given him 
in mistake for some other potion. A physician 
of Padua, Codnt Leonessa, hearing of this, 
tried the same remedy upon a patient in the 
Paduan hospital, administering a pound of 
vinegar in the morning, another at noon, and 
a third at sunset, and the man was speedily 
and effectually cured. 

Scrofula.—tn a late lecture delivered in St. 
Thomas's Hospital, the following observa- 
tions, which cannot be too generally known, 
were made by Sir Astley Cooper, on this 
dreadfal complaint : “ Children with scrofalous 
affections, or even those predisposed to them, 
should take a great deal of exercise in the 
Open air; more, however, in the way of play 
than as a task. At schools in general, too little 
exercise is taken by the scholars. Boys, how- 
ever, will have it; bat not so with the girls; 
they are frequently compelled to sit from 
morning till night engaged in learning music, 
dancing, geography, French, nay,even Italian, 
and Gop knows what else, without paying the 
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slightest attention to the preservation of their 
health, and thus impairing constitations which 
might have been rendered strong and robust. 
It is not my wish to discourage the cultivation 
of the baman mind in any degree, nor even to 
prevent the fairer sex from attaining those ac- 
complishments which so frequently render it 
the , life, and ornament of society; but I 
think it the extreme of folly in compellin; 
children to pass hours over pursuits for whic 
they have no taste, such as making them learn 
music when they have no ear; while their 
health is neglected and constitutions are ruined 
by the confinement to which they are subject- 
ed. The mischiefs thus arising from the false 
system of education at present pursued in this 
country, so frequently come before my notice, 
that I wish what I have said to be generally 
known, in order that futere misery may be 
prevented, and the physical education of our 
youth be better direcied. Exercise should 
not be taken so as to fatigue the bagy ; when 
children feel themselves weary, they should 
rest a little till they recover. When the state 
of the weather prevents them from taking ex- 
ercise in the open air, they should play in a 
large airy chamber, and be allowed to dance 
in the evenings, taking care that the perspira- 
tion excited should not be checked by ap 
improper means, as is too often done wi 
thoughtless and giddy children; and by this 
means they will be brought ap with constita- 
tions invigorated so as to ward off the attacks 
of a disease to which they were predisposed. 
I do not exaggerate when I say, that, within 
this last year, I have seen five hundred cases 
of scrofulous affectious; never a day passes 
over my head without my seeing a case, and 
frequently three or four. This very day I 
have seen more, and if asked how many were 
boys among them, I should answer, not one. 
What is the reason of it?—why, boys will 
take exercise, and thus are less liable to the 
complaint; whilst girls are not allawed, and, 
if predisposed to it, are almost always attack- 
ed by it.—It is a mistake to suppose that the 
air of the coast in the wet and cold seasons is 
of any advantage to scrofalous children; it is 
only in warm and dry weather that any benefit 
will be obtained. inane cold suppresses 
the progress of scrofulous complaints, bat in 
moist weather the symptoms retarn. In the 
latter part of the spring and autunm, the sea 
coast is desirable; but in cold weather it is 
not. The bleakness of the air of the sea shore 
is unfavourable to the constitutions of children 
tainted with scrofulous complaints.—Air, ex- 
ercise, and nourishment, are the three great 
points to be kept in view in the treatment of 
scrofulous affections. But what, you will say 
thing about dicine? Gentl » you 
may lay it dawn as an axiom, that there is no 
specific for the cure of scrofala; and he who 
says.that there is, attempts to gall mankind by 
the assertion of what is not true. Medicines 
occasionally given with a view to improve the 
digestive powers, and regulate the secretions, 
are good, but attention to the three points I 
have just mentioned are of primary import- 
. et. 
Surgical Magnet.—A Mr. Abraham, of Ame- 
rica, has invented an instrament for yrs y und 











of extracting particles of iron and steel from 
the eyes of persons who work in dry-grinding. 
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He lately extracted a particle of steel from 
the eye of a young man, where it had remained 
13 hours, by applying a fine bat powerful 
magnet, which immediately attracted the par- 
ticle, and afforded the safferer relief. 

Fire Screen.—It is said, that the thinnest 
sheet of bright tin-foil (properly, lead-foil) is 
a perfect fire-sereen; and that a person may 
even encounter a glass-house fire in a mask of 
this description. 

Bite of an Adder.—The medical gentleman, 
who successfully treated an alarming case of 
this nature, which recently occurred near 
Salisbury, recommends the following simple 
process, which cannot be too generally known. 
A tea-spoonfal of bartshorn, in half a wine 
glass of cold water, should be given to the 
patient, if a full-grown person, us soon as 
possible after the accident, and forty drops 
every fifteen minutes afterwards, as long as 
the dangerous symptoms remain; bat as the 
sabside, the medicine mast be discontinued. 
The dose, for young persons, should be regu- 
lated by the patient’s age, as, for instance, ten 
or twelve drops to a child two years old. If 
the bite be in either of the arms or legs, which 
is generally the case, a bandage or ribbon 
should be immediately fastened round the 
limb, with a moderate degree of tightness, be- 
tween the injured part and the body, and kept 
on till the constitutional symptoms have 
abated, or medical aid can be procured. 

Salt-water rendered Fresh—The distillation 
of palatable and fresh water at sea has been 
effected hy P. Nicole, of Dieppe, 2 simply 
causing the steam arising from boiling sea- 
water in a still to pass through a stratam of 
coarsely powdered charcoal, in its way to the 
condenser or worm-tub. 

To bend Iron ~~ without Cracking.—Fill the 

ipe with melted lead, and immediately on the 
Fead ceasing to be fluid, and while it is yet 


warm, you will find the castor very kindly 


into any form you wis low groove 
across a round piece of iron—-suppose the round 
beak of a smith’s anvil, of a size suitable for 
the pipe, may be usefal to bend the pipe over. 
By keeping up the warmth, you may adjust 
the bend into any form you please, as iron will 
very readily bend at that heat. After having 
obtained the wished-for curve, it will be easy 
to melt the lead out of the pipe. 

Easy mode of Setting a Razor.—On the rough 
side of a strap of leather, or on the undressed 
calf-skin binding of a book, rab a piece of 
tin, or a common pewter spoon, for half a mi- 
pute, or till the leather become glossy with 
the metal. If the razor be passed over this 
leather about half a dozen times, it will acquire 
a finer edge than by any other method. 

Pyroligneous, or Wood Acid.—The preserva- 
tion of meat for a very considerable time may 
be effected by the aid of soot from chimneys, 
where wood only is burnt for fuel. ‘The soot 
is pat into a vessel with about four times its 
weight of water, and allowed to macerate 


open air, by which process’its preservation 
is effected, and no taste is commanicated to 
the meat. 

Geographical—The following is an extract 
of a letter from an officer on board his Ma- 
jesty’s ship Bspiegle, dated Cape of Good 
Hope, 6th April, 1824:— We arrived bere 
the 29th ult. after a three months’ craise on the 
western coast of South Africa, whither we 
went in search of fresh water. We discovered 
two very extensive rivers, one of which we 
named, after the Commodore, Nourse River. 
We saw bers of peli and other birds 
on the banks. The water was good. The 
other river, which we called Somerset River, 
is moze to the southward. It has three or four 
bays, one of which we called Elephant Bay,’ 
from the number of Elephants we saw on the 
shore—not less than two handred: and, what 
astonished us, on seeing us, they moved off, 
making a great noise. The next bay we an- 
chored at, was Boffalo Bay; much the same 
as the last, a large woody tlat, with pienty of 
fresh water; here we saw large herds of buf- 
faloes, and a few elephants. Our marines fired 
eight balls into one of the elephants, which. 
= to affect him bat little; he escaped. 

e went to another bay, and saw numbers of 
animals of various kinds, bat all very shy. 
This we call Stag Bay, from the great number 
of stags we saw on the hills. This place also 
aboands with good fresh water, and shrubs in 
great variety.’ 
_ Plated Candles.—The manner in which this 
imposition upon the public is effected, is as 
follows: The maker dips. the cotton, and the 
incipient candles, from time to time, until they 
are nearly finished, in tallow of very inferior 
description; and when they have almost at- 
tained their required thickness, be dips them 
in another mould containing fine tallow, to give 
them a finishing coat : the outside colour bears 
the same comparison with the inside, as the 
shell of the egg does to its yolk : when burning, 
you will find the inside consame faster than 
the outside, the melted grease round the cot- 
ton resembling oil in a tallow lamp. These 
candles are usaally sold to oil and chandlers’ 
shops, who retail them a penny a pound cheap- 
er than the tallow-chandlers. Plated candles 
are dear at almost any price ; you may dis- 
cover them by their smell. 

Natural History.—The wheeler insect is a 
curious microscopical object. Take a little 
dust of rotten timber, and a drop of water ; 
by and by the insect appears, two horns arise 
on its head, and then a wheel, the velocity of 
which is surprising. It sails among the dast, 
as if amidst islands. The wheel is perhaps in- 
tended, by suction, to draw in smaller insects 
for its food. 

African Oak.—It has been asserted, that 
two workmen have died, and others have been 
much injared, by the poisonous quality arising 
from aplianees of this wood when ran into the 
flesh. It is desirable that a chemical analysis 

hould confirm or dissipate the apprehensions 








during twenty-four hours, with frequent stir- 
ing. The clear liquor being then decanted, is 
found charged with an increase of about 1-25th 
of its weight, consisting of the pyroligneous 
acid and bituminous principle of the soot; and 
therein the meat, previously salted in the or- 
dinary way, shoald be pat to soak for half an 
hour, and then be taken’ out and dried in the 





which will necessarily be excited in the minds 
of joiners, cabinet-makers, &c. by this report. 

iquity.—In draining a marsh near Frey- 
enwald, in Germany, the prow of a ship in a 
state of petrifaction was found. The learned 
antiqaary Counsellor Ebrentic conceives it to 
be Pheniciun. 
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Riterary Wotices. 


Just Published. 


The Old English Drama, namber 4, contain- 
ing Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, a Tragedy. 
8vo. 2s.6d.—fine paper, 4s. 

The Retrospective Review, namber 19. 5s. 

North’s Discourse on the Laws of England, 
with Notes, Life, and Portrait. Small 8vo. 
Price 6s. 6d. 

Epistola Quinti Horatii Flacci ad Pisones ; 
sive De Arte Poetica Liber. Edidit T. B. 
Aylmer. 8vo. Pret. 7s. 

Lord Byron’s Works, viewed in connexion 
with Christianity, and the obligations of So- 
cial Life. By the Rev. John Styles, D.D. 

Views in ou and its Environs, com- 
prising the most interesting scenes in and 
about the Metropolis. Qne namber will re- 
gularly appear every fourth month, price in 
royal quarto, 7s. 6d.—imperial quarto, proofs 
on French paper, 10s. Gd.—proofs on India 

r, 14s. and the etchings with proofs on 
foaia r, (of which only 25 copies will be 
printed ) 24s. each number. 

Leuella, a Poetical Tale, and Miscellaneous 
Poems, By Richard Mathews. One vol. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. boards. 

An Abstract of the Gracious Dealings of 

with several Eminent Christians in their 

ion and Safferings, taken from authen- 

manuscripts. By Samuel James, M.A. 

Ninth edition, with considerable additions, 

and Memoirs of the Author. By his son, 
Isaac James. One vol. 8vo. 5s. bds. 

Early Piety exemplified, in a Brief Memoir 
of Miss Mary Ann Mabbs, of Mountnessing, 
near Billericay, Essex. By the Rev. I. 
Thora 1 


ton. 18mo. Is. 

Massillon’s Thoughts on different Moral 
and Religious Subjects ; translated from the 
French. By Rutton Morris, English Minister 
at St. Pierre and Calais. One vol. 12mo. 
5s. boards. 


Forest Masings, or Delineations of Chris- 
tian Experience, in verse; with sketches of 
the Early Life of the Author. By Joshua 
Marsden. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

The Last Military Operations of General 
Riego. By George Matthewes, 

Observations and Reflections on Various 
Sabjeets, Moral and Religious. By a Youth. 

The Gypsies, a Narrative. In three parts. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. 

A Guide for Young Disciples to the Hol 
Saviour, &c. By J.G. Pike. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Persuasions to Early Piety. By J. G. Pike. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

Tales from Afar. By aClergyman. 12mo. 
4s. 6d 





Letters in Rhyme, from a Mother to her 
Children. 12mo0. 2s. 

Theodore, or the Gamester’s Progress, a 
Poetical Tale. 12mo. 3s. 

A Letter from Robert Haldane, Esq. to the 
Pastor and Professor of Divinity at Geneva. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Deserted City, Eva, Electricity, &c. 
Poems. By J. Bounden. 





In the Press, §c. 

8 ily will be published, Rothelan, a Tale 
of the English Histories. In3 vols. 12mo. 
By the Author of “ Ringan Gilhaize,” “* The 
Spaewife,” &e. 

A New Series of Religious Tracts, is in a 
course of publication, entitled the Sabbath 
Remembrancer. By the Rev. Alexander 
Fletcher. 

Nearly ready, in one volume, post 8vo. A 
Practical Guide to English Composition, or u 
comprehensive System of English Grammar, 
Criticism, and Logic ; arranged and illustrated 
upon a new and improved Plan; containing 
apposite Principles, Rules, and Examples, for 
writing correctly and elegantly on every sub- 
{oot adapted to the use of Schools and of 
—— Stadents. By the Rev. Peter Smith, 
In a few weeks will be published, 8vo. Ma- 
thematical Tables; containing improved Ta- 
bles of Logarithms of Numbers, Logarithmic 
Sines, Tangents, and Secants, together with a 
number of others, usefal in Practical Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy, Navigation, Engineering, 
and Business ; preceded by a copious Intro- 
duction, embracing their Explanation, and 
Rales and Formule for their application, with 
a Collection of appropriate Exercises. By 
William Galbraith, A.M, Lectarer on Mathe- 
maties, Edinbargb. 

A Stereotype Edition of Sallast, for the use 
of Schools, with English Notes at the foot of 
the page, and a Historical and Geographical 
Index at the end of the volume. By Mr. Dy- 
—s Glasgow, will be published in a few 

8. 

reparing for publication, A Guide to the 
Lord’s Table, in the Catechetieal Form; to 
which are added, An Address to Applicants 
for Admission to it, and some Meditations to 
assist their Devotions. By the Rev. Henry 
Belfrage, D.D. 

Nearly ready, in post 8vo. A Second Series 
of the Scrap Beok. By Jobo M‘Diarmid. 

Mr. John Malcolm, late of: the 42d Regi- 
ment, has nearly ready for publication, a vo- 
lame of Poems, in foolscap 8Svo. entitled “ The 
Buccaneer and other Poems.” 

Shortly will be published, in post 8vo. The 
Life and Administration of Cardinal Wolsey. 
By Jobn Galt, Esq. Third edition, greatly 
improved. 

na few days will be published, in one vol. 
The Poetical Note Book, and Epigrammatic 
Maseum. Containing upwards of One Thou- 
sand Choice Epi 8, Fancifal Inscriptions, 
and Poetical Morceaux. Selected from the 
—_ approved sources. By G. Wentworth, 

sq. 
eg 

QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

1. A Subscriber would gladly be informed 
of a method to constract Mercator’s Charts of 
Separate Portions of the World, (such. as Eng- 
land, Europe, &c,) by means of the common 


maps. 
2. A Correspondent asks—W hat will afford 
the most effectual cure for corns and warts? 
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